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FOREWORD 


No  apology  is  offered  for  this  little  monograph.  It  must 
be  its  own  justification,  if  justification  seems  to  anyone  to 
be  necessary.  I  am  quite  well  aware  that,  over  a  long 
period  of  years,  I  have  devoted  a  very  great  amount  of  time 
and  labor  to  what  many  people  will  regard  as  a  small  pur¬ 
pose.  Many  excellent  people  of  high  intelligence  can  not 
understand  how  the  discovery  of  a  bit  of  historical  informa¬ 
tion,  previously  unknown,  that  can  be  stated  in  a  short 
paragraph,  can  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  reward  for 
years  of  delving  and  searching.  That  is  not  surprising. 

To  the  historical  student  as  to  the  scientist,  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  new  knowledge  is  fair  reward  for  any  labor  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  discovery.  We  do  not  haggle  about  the  price. 
The  ability  to  supply  with  certainty  a  date  not  hitherto 
known,  or  to  tell  the  name  of  the  doer  of  some  notable  deed 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  may  not  be  cheaply  acquired. 
It  is  worth  its  pain-cost,  however.  The  economics  of  intel¬ 
lectual  and  cultural  achievement  is  a  subject  too  much 
neglected  as  a  rule,  upon  which  one  may  speculate  and 
dilate  without  losing  one’s  equanimity. 

From  several  points  of  view,  I  think  the  strange  story 
of  David  Redding,  the  mystery  surrounding  his  trials  and 
condemnation,  is  as  interesting  as  any  in  our  history.  It 
is  not  easy  to  substitute  a  new  and  radically  different  ver¬ 
sion  of  an  incident  of  historical  interest  for  one  that  has 
been  accepted  for  a  century  and  a  half.  The  old  version 
will  doubtless  continue  to  be  told  by  writers  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  One  can  only  hope  that  some  more  dis¬ 
criminating  writers  will  give  careful  attention  and  just 
weight  to  the  new  evidence. 

My  obligations  to  others  are  unusually  numerous  and 
heavy.  The  major  obligations  are  acknowledged  in  the 


text  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Among  the  many 
whose  helpfulness  calls  for  acknowledgment  some  have 
passed  from  the  earthly  scene  and  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  modest  expression  of  thanks  here  given.  Among  these 
are  the  late  Matt  Bushnell  Jones,  the  able  and  learned 
author  of  V ermont  in  the  Making.  During  the  years  he 
was  delving  into  source  materials  in  various  libraries  for 
his  own  great  work,  he  constantly  kept  in  mind  my  interest 
in  the  Redding  case  and  reported  to  me  every  item  he  came 
across  that  he  thought  might  be  of  use  in  my  study.  Simi¬ 
larly,  the  late  James  Benjamin  Wilbur,  while  working 
upon  his  Ira  Allen ,  Founder  of  V ermont ,  passed  on  to  me 
many  items  and  references  that  he  thought  might  not 
otherwise  come  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  George  N.  Harman,  the  able  and  obliging  Clerk 
of  Rutland  County,  the  Honorable  Rawson  Myrick,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  Montpelier,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Greene  Nye, 
editor  of  official  publications  in  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
office,  were  never  too  busy,  or  too  weary  of  my  numerous 
demands,  to  search  old  records  for  me  or  to  check  state¬ 
ments  against  original  source  material  in  their  charge. 
John  Clement,  of  Rutland,  on  numerous  occasions  looked 
up  references  for  me,  in  Montpelier  and  elsewhere.  Miss 
Agnes  K.  Lawson,  librarian  of  the  Vermont  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,  rendered  invaluable  assistance,  especially  in  check¬ 
ing  my  notes  against  the  source  materials  in  the  library 
under  her  charge  as  well  as  in  the  State  Library.  Mr. 
Clarence  S.  Brigham,  of  the  American  Antiquarian  So¬ 
ciety,  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  R.  W.  G.  Vail,  now  director 
of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  gave  much  valued  aid 
and  counsel.  Dr.  E.  P.  Alexander,  author  of  the  admirable 
biography  of  James  Duane,  while  he  was  Director  of  the 
Historical  Records  Survey  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
checked  for  me  the  early  records  of  that  State  to  make 
certain  that  no  important  reference  in  such  records  had 
been  overlooked.  Mr.  William  Bradford  Browne,  the  well- 
known  genealogist,  of  Adams,  Massachusetts,  investigated 
for  me  numerous  genealogical  matters  as  they  came  up 
in  the  course  of  correspondence  dealing  with  that  phase  of 
the  inquiry.  United  States  Senator  Warren  R.  Austin 


helped  greatly  by  securing  much  useful  cooperation  in 
Washington,  London  and  Ottawa,  and  in  other  ways. 
Finally  I  am  under  heavy  obligation  to  Mr.  Thomas  C. 
Lampee,  author  of  the  scholarly  study,  The  Missisquoi 
Loyalists.  Because  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  in  the  Public  Archives  of  Canada,  Mr.  Lampee  was 
able  to  give  me  much  help  in  directing  research  work  in  that 
great  repository. 

From  my  study  I  can  look  out  upon  the  place  where 
stood  the  gallows  upon  which  David  Redding  was  executed. 
These  pages  contain  the  result  of  many  years’  study  of  this 
man’s  tragic  story.  Now  that  it  is  finished,  I  am  as  aware 
of  its  limitations  and  shortcomings  as  the  most  exacting  of 
my  critics  can  ever  be.  But  I  hope  that  it  may  merit  its 
modest  place  on  the  book  shelves  of  libraries  devoted 
wholly  or  in  part  to  the  early  history  of  our  land.  If  others 
coming  after  me  amplify  and  correct  it,  and  find  it  useful 
in  preparing  a  better  and  fuller  account  of  the  case  of 
David  Redding,  my  reward  will  be  abundant. 

John  Spargo. 

“Nestledown” 

Old  Bennington,  Vermont 
July  31,  1945. 
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THE  HISTORIANS  AND  DAVID  REDDING 

I 

In  the  early  history  of  Vermont,  in  so  many  respects 
unique,  no  single  incident  is  more  widely  known  than  the 
public  hanging  of  David  Redding,  at  Bennington,  on  June 
11,  1778,  somewhat  less  than  a  year  after  the  state  govern¬ 
ment  was  formed  at  Windsor.  Ethan  Allen,  the  romantic 
and  almost  legendary  hero  and  leader  of  the  famous  Green 
Mountain  Boys,  figured  prominently  in  the  incident,  which 
most  of  his  biographers  have  related.  As  a  result,  the  story 
of  the  spectacular  public  hanging  of  the  unfortunate  David 
Redding  is  known  to  every  Vermonter,  It  is  part  of  the 
folklore  of  the  Green  Mountain  State.  Whenever  the  ex¬ 
ploits  of  Old  Ethan  of  Ti’  are  recounted,  his  role  in  the 
Redding  tragedy  is  certain  to  be  told. 

Yet,  strangely,  no  single  event  of  interest  or  importance 
in  the  history  of  the  state  is  so  completely  shrouded  in 
mystery.  Of  none  is  there  such  a  dearth  of  precise  and 
authentic  detailed  information.  The  records  of  the  two 
trials  seem  to  have  disappeared  very  soon  after  Redding 
was  executed.  Making  large  allowance  for  the  fact  that 
early  records  are  often  sketchy,  and  not  infrequently  omit 
particular  details  which  we  regard  as  vital,  it  would  seem 
certain  that  there  must  have  been  some  official  record 
showing  the  exact  nature  of  the  offense  for  which  Redding 
was  arrested,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death.  The  indict¬ 
ment  certainly  ought  to  be  recorded.  Other  things  of  cardi¬ 
nal  importance  which  would  surely  be  included  in  the 
official  record  are  the  place  and  date  of  each  trial  and  the 
names  of  the  jurors.  That  there  must  have  been  official 


court  records  appears  to  be  certain.  It  is  no  less  certain 
that  none  have  been  known  to  exist  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  As  we  shall  see  in  the  course  of  this  study,  there 
was  much  that  those  responsible  for  the  conviction  and 
execution  of  Redding  had  good  and  weighty  reasons  for 
concealing;  there  is  good  reason,  therefore,  for  believing 
that  the  disappearance  of  the  records  was  not  accidental, 
but  was  deliberately  caused,  in  order  to  destroy  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  lawlessness  committed  in  the  name  of  law  and 
orderly  judicial  process.  Be  that  how  it  may,  it  is  certain 
that  for  a  century  and  a  quarter,  at  least,  Vermont  his¬ 
torians  have  searched  in  vain  for  such  records. 

For  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  writer  of 
these  pages  has  searched,  as  diligently  as  any  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors,  with  no  more  fruitful  result  than  they.  With  the 
assistance  of  numerous  public  officials  and  colleagues  in 
Vermont  he  has  searched,  or  had  searched,  all  the  records 
in  the  archives  of  the  State,  and  all  the  documentary  ma¬ 
terials  in  public  and  private  collections  known  to  exist  in 
the  State.  No  matter  how  remote  the  chance  of  finding 
anything  might  appear  to  be,  every  possible  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  has  been  scrutinized  with  care;  especial  attention 
being  given  to  the  correspondence  of  military  and  political 
leaders  in  the  region  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  or  soon 
after,  as  well  as  to  letters  written  by  people  living  in  and 
around  Bennington  at  the  time.  While  considerable  im¬ 
portant  information  was  discovered  in  the  course  of  the 
long  and  extensive  search,  the  main  hope  which  prompted 
it,  that  the  original  court  records  of  Redding’s  trials  might 
be  recovered,  was  not  realized. 

Trained  and  skilled  agents,  professional  researchers, 
were  employed  to  search  the  principal  depositories  of  his¬ 
torical  data  in  this  country,  Canada  and  England.  Every 
American  newspaper  of  the  period  was  scanned;  all  the 
known  collections  of  documentary  material  in  the  great 
public  and  university  libraries  of  the  country  were  ex¬ 
plored;  military  and  diplomatic  archives  in  Washington, 
Ottawa  and  London  were  searched,  as  were  other  records 
and  collections.  Through  the  cooperation  of  our  Embassy 
officials  in  London  and  the  British  War  Office  special 
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search  was  made  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  in  which  the 
files  of  the  War  Office  for  the  period  under  investigation 
were  deposited  many  years  ago.  It  can  not  be  claimed 
that  the  research  at  the  Public  Record  Office  was  so 
thorough  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  that  any  record  or 
document  that  might  throw  light  upon  the  event  under 
investigation  was  overlooked.  Such  an  exhaustive  search 
would  have  been  much  too  costly  for  an  individual  of  small 
means  to  afford.  But  the  search  was  fairly  extensive.  It 
covered  the  sources  which  were  deemed  worth  investigating 
by  the  War  Office  and  Public  Record  Office  officials  most 
familiar  with  the  documentary  sources  covering  the  Ameri¬ 
can  War  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Nothing  was  found  in  London  bearing  directly  on  the 
case  of  David  Redding,  but  the  search  was  not  without 
resulting  value.  Our  picture  is  both  fuller  and  more  trust¬ 
worthy  by  reason  of  the  illuminative  collateral  informa¬ 
tion  gained.  In  the  Public  Archives  of  Canada,  in  Ottawa, 
important  information  concerning  Redding  was  found. 
The  Honorable  Francis  J.  Audet,  the  very  able  Director  of 
the  Information  Division,  generously  cooperated  in  the 
investigation  of  the  mass  of  source  material  there. 

It  can  not  be  said  that  as  a  result  of  the  long  and  far- 
flung  research  all  the  mystery  surrounding  the  strange  case 
of  David  Redding  has  been  removed;  that  we  now  know 
all  the  facts  concerning  the  man  himself  and  the  crime  for 
which  he  was  put  to  death,  a  holiday  spectacle  for  a  frenzied 
mob,  in  senseless  mood  bawling  words  of  freedom  with 
one  breath  and  cries  of  savage  lust  with  the  next.  There 
still  is  much  that  we  do  not  know.  The  lacunae  in  our 
information  are  numerous  and  important.  Nevertheless, 
the  new  information  that  we  have  gained  is  considerable, 
both  in  amount  and  importance.  It  invites,  and  at  the 
same  time  compels,  us  to  revise  the  traditional  story  in 
important  particulars.  It  enables  us  to  make  a  new  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  man,  David  Redding.  True,  the  result  is  only 
a  sketch,  lacking  much  in  detail,  but  it  enables  us  to  see 
the  subject  as  a  man  of  some  dignity,  a  soldier  entitled  to 
respect.  Henceforth  we  shall  associate  a  measure  of  nobil¬ 
ity  with  the  name  of  the  man  who  was  hanged  in  Benning- 
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ton,  under  the  shadow  of  West  Mountain,  now  called 
Mount  Anthony,  that  Thursday  in  June,  1778. 

II 

The  first  mention  of  the  man,  David  Redding,  or  of  his 
crime,  to  be  found  in  our  public  records  occurs  in  an  order 
issued  at  the  meeting  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  held  at 
Bennington  on  June  4,  1778.  The  order  was  signed  by 
Governor  Thomas  Chittenden  and  addressed  to  Benjamin 
Fay,  sheriff  of  the  county,  as  follows : 

“This  Council  have  taken  into  consideration  this  day 
the  within  petition  of  David  Redding  now  a  prisoner  under 
a  sentence  of  Death,  &  do  hereby  in  consequence,  Reprieve 
him  the  said  David  Redding  until  thursday  next  the  11th. 
Instant  June  precisely  at  the  hour  of  Two  °Clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  said  day.  You  are  therefore  hereby  ordered 
to  Suspend  his  Execution  until  that  Time.”1 

There  is  nothing  on  record  anterior  to  this  order  to 
Sheriff  Fay  that  is  in  any  way  related  to  the  case.  And  in 
the  order  itself  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  when,  where,  or 
by  whom  the  man  Redding  had  been  tried  and  condemned 
to  death,  or  what  crime  he  was  accused  of  committing,  or 
where  or  when.  Some  little  light  is  thrown  upon  the  order 
issued  by  Sheriff  Fay  by  a  letter  which  the  Governor 
and  Council  directed  on  the  next  day,  June  5,  to  Colonel 
Samuel  Herrick,  who  was  in  command  of  the  regiment  of 
Green  Mountain  Rangers.  Colonel  Herrick  was  a  brave 
and  highly  respected  soldier.  With  Colonel  Seth  Warner 
he  had  served  directly  under  General  John  Stark  at  the 
Battle  of  Bennington,  August  16,  1777.  Stark,  Warner 
and  Herrick  had  ridden  forth  from  Bennington  to  the 
battlefield  together.  Herrick  had  written  to  the  Governor 
and  Council.  We  can  only  infer  the  nature  of  his  letter, 
for  no  copy  of  it  has  ever  been  found.  It  would  appear  that 
he  asked  to  be  informed  upon  what  grounds  the  Governor 
and  Council  had  reprieved  the  prisoner,  who  had  been  con¬ 
demned  to  die  on  the  gallows  at  two  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  previous  day.  In  reply  the  Governor  and 
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Council,  through  its  secretary,  Thomas  Chandler,  Junior, 
wrote : 

Sir. — Yours  of  this  day  date,  have  reed.  In  answer  thereto  would 
inform  you,  that  Redding  did  petition  the  General  Assembly  of  this 
State  for  a  re-hearing  in  as  much  as  he  was  Tried  by  a  Jury  of  six 
men  only.  The  members  of  Assembly  not  being  come  so  fully  before 
the  time  of  his  Execution,  so  as  to  Determine  the  matter,  therefore 
this  Council  have  reprieved  sd  Reddin  from  being  executed  until 
Thursday  next  2  °Clock  in  the  afternoon.  This  Council  do  not  Doubt 
in  the  Least  but  that  sd  Redding  will  have  Justice  done  him  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  public.2 

Perhaps  Colonel  Sam  Herrick  shared  the  indignation 
and  resentment  of  the  crowd  that  had  gathered  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  previous  day  to  see  the  execution,  only  to 
learn  that  Redding  had  been  reprieved.  He  may  have 
feared  that  the  prisoner  would  be  permitted  to  escape  and 
intended  his  letter  to  the  Governor  and  Council  to  be  a 
blunt  warning.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may  have  advised 
the  Governor  and  Councillors  that  there  was  danger  that 
an  attempt  would  be  made  to  take  the  prisoner  from  his 
prison  by  force  and  execute  him.  On  the  next  day,  Satur¬ 
day,  the  sixth  of  June,  two  separate  orders  were  issued  by 
Governor  and  Council,  signed  by  its  secretary,  Thomas 
Chandler,  Junior.  Although  there  is  nothing  in  the  record, 
or  in  the  documents  themselves,  showing  to  whom  the 
orders  were  addressed,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  issued 
to  Colonel  Herrick,  for  he  was  in  charge  of  the  military 
forces  in  and  around  Bennington.  The  two  orders  suggest 
that  there  was  some  apprehension  of  trouble,  possibly  an 
attempt  to  escape  by  Redding,  or,  more  likely,  an  attempt 
to  take  him  from  his  prison  by  force.  The  orders  read  as 
follows  :3 


State  of  Vermont.  June  6,  1778 

Sir. — You  are  hereby  ordered  &  directed  forthwith  to  furnish  a 
Guard  of  Ten  effective  men,  one  Sergeant,  one  Corporal  &  eight 
privates  with  Armes  &  ammunition  Compleat  to  Guard  the  stores 
&  prisoners  in  sd  Bennington,  to  remain  in  service  one  week  unless 
sooner  discharged.  By  order  of  Govr.  &  Council. 

Bennington  6  June  1778 

Sir. — You  are  hereby  required  to  furnish  four  effective  men  of 
your  Reg1  to  join  &  do  duty  with  the  Guard  at  this  place,  this  night, 


&  until  8  °Clock  Tomorrow  Morning  or  until  you  may  furnish  a 
Guard  for  a  longer  time  agreeable  to  a  former  order  from  this  Board. 
By  order  of  Govr.  &  Council. 

On  that  same  day,  Saturday,  June  6,  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  in  session  at  the  Meeting  House,  passed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution :  “V oted  that  the  petition  presented  to 
this  House  by  David  Redding  be  taken  into  consideration ; 
and  that  a  Committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  Bill, 
in  consequence  of  said  petition  &c.”  The  committee 
chosen  consisted  of  Joshua  Webb,  member  from  Rocking¬ 
ham,  Elijah  Alvord,  member  from  Wilmington,  Captain 
John  Fassett,  member  from  Bennington,  Edward  Harris, 
member  from  Halifax  and  Major  Gideon  Olin,  member 
from  Shaftsbury.4  Neither  the  petition  nor  the  report  of 
the  committee  is  known  to  exist,  or  has  been  known  to 
exist  at  any  time  in  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years.  That  fact  is  part  of  the  fabric  of  mystery  in  which 
the  case  of  David  Redding  is  enveloped.. 

William  Slade  published  his  annotated  compilation  of 
records  and  documents  connected  with  the  early  history 
of  Vermont  in  1823.  He  was  Secretary  of  State  at  the  time. 
Ever  since  its  publication  right  down  to  the  present  day, 
the  book  has  been  recognized  as  indispensable  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  Vermont  history.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  source 
books  for  the  student.  As  early  as  the  time  when  he  was 
compiling  his  great  work,  Slade  could  not  find  the  original 
records  of  the  trial  of  David  Redding.  In  a  footnote  to 
the  text  of  the  foregoing  resolve  of  the  General  Assembly, 
he  told  the  story  of  Redding  as  he  had  heard  it  from  eye¬ 
witnesses  and  others  who  had  first-hand  knowledge.  Slade’s 
account  is  of  interest  because  it  is  the  earliest  account  we 
have  of  the  event  written  by  a  Vermont  historian: 

It  seems  that  David  Redding  had  been  convicted  of  “enemical 
conduct”  and  sentenced  to  be  executed  on  the  4th  day  of  June. 

The  curiosity  which,  not  much  to  the  honor  of  human  nature,  has 
ever  been  manifested  on  such  occasions,  was,  on  this,  greatly 
heightened  by  the  fact,  that  a  public  execution  had  never  been  wit¬ 
nessed  in  Vermont.  To  this  curiosity,  was  added  the  strong  feeling 
of  indignation  which  such  a  crime  was  calculated  to  excite,  at  that 
period.  Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  a  vast  multitude  col¬ 
lected  to  witness  the  execution.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the 
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learned  Council  had  discovered  an  important  defect  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings.  Redding  had  been  tried  by  a  jury  of  six  only;  and  it  was  very 
unfortunately  discovered,  that  this  was  contrary  to  the  common  law 
of  Great  Britain,  which  required  the  verdict  of  twelve.  Application 
was  immediately  made  to  the  General  Assembly5  for  a  reprieve,  until 
a  new  trial  could  be  had.  The  reprieve  was  granted  at  the  moment 
the  anxious  throng  were  collecting  to  witness  the  execution. 

With  such  a  multitude,  and  on  such  an  occasion,  it  was  in  vain  to 
reason  or  talk  of  the  rights  of  Englishmen.  They  had  all  pronounced 
the  culprit  guilty,  and  were  not  in  a  condition  to  understand  upon 
what  principle  the  verdict  of  the  whole  community  could  be  set  aside, 
with  so  little  ceremony.  While  they  were  agitated  with  mingled  emo¬ 
tions  of  disappointment  and  indignation,  Ethan  Allen,  suddenly 
pressing  through  the  crowd,  ascended  a  stump,  and  waiving  his  hat — 
exclaiming — “ attention  the  whole” — proceeded  to  announce  the  rea¬ 
sons  which  produced  the  reprieve, — advised  the  multitude  to  depart 
peaceably  to  their  habitations,  and  return  on  the  day  fixed  for  the 
execution,  in  the  act  of  the  Governor  and  Council; — adding,  with 
an  oath — “You  shall  see  somebody  hung,  at  all  events,  for  if  Redding 
is  not  then  hung,  I  will  be  hung  myself!” 

Upon  this  assurance,  the  uproar  ceased,  and  the  multitude  dis¬ 
persed. 

Redding  was  again  tried  on  the  9th  of  June,  and  executed  on  the 
eleventh. 

The  foregoing  anecdote  has  been  often  related  to  the  editor  by 
those  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  scene;  and  accords  too  well  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  well  known  character  of  Ethan  Allen, 
to  leave  a  doubt  of  its  authenticity.6 


Ill 

Every  subsequent  writer  upon  the  early  history  of  Ver¬ 
mont  in  dealing  with  the  Redding  episode  has  relied  upon 
Slade’s  account.  Some  have  added  a  few  incidental  touches 
of  minor  significance ;  but  none  has  added  anything  of  ma¬ 
terial  importance  to  the  sum  of  our  knowledge  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  and  essential  facts.  The  name  of  Zadock  Thomp¬ 
son  deservedly  has  held  high  place  in  the  esteem  and  grati¬ 
tude  of  Vermonters  for  more  than  a  century.  The  best 
known,  and  perhaps  most  important,  of  Thompson’s  nu¬ 
merous  works,  his  History  of  Vermont ,  Natural ,  Civil  and 
Statistical ,  was  published  in  1842.  Ever  since  that  time 
it  has  been  regarded  as  an  authoritative  and  reliable  work. 
Many  thousands  of  Vermonters  have  believed  that  the 
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authority  of  Thompson  upon  any  matter  connected  with 
Vermont  history  or  biography  is  beyond  question.  They 
have  regarded  it  as  discreditable,  if  not  actually  sacrilegious 
to  question  or  deny  anything  stated  by  Zadock  Thompson. 
His  place  is  unique.  Nevertheless,  the  simple  and  un¬ 
adorned  fact  is  that  Zadock  Thompson  was  an  uncritical 
historian.  His  treatment  of  the  Redding  trial  and  execu¬ 
tion  is  one  of  numerous  examples  that  might  be  quoted  in 
support  of  this  judgment.  The  account  he  gives  of  John 
Burnham  is  inaccurate  and  apocryphal,  as  will  be  seen 
later  in  this  study.  The  Thompson  version  of  the  affair 
reads : 

Previous  to  the  organization  of  the  government  of  the  state,  but 
after  the  constitution  was  adopted,  there  was  one  execution  at  Ben¬ 
nington  for  “enemical  conduct.”  David  Redding  had  been  accused 
of  supplying  the  enemy  on  the  lakes  with  provisions,  and  was  charged 
with  several  other  acts  unfriendly  to  the  country.  He  was  at  first 
tried  by  a  jury  of  six  persons  and  convicted,  and  was  sentenced  to  be 
executed  on  the  6th.  day  of  June,  1778.  In  the  meantime,  John  Burn¬ 
ham,  an  attorney-at-law,  who  had  recently  arrived  from  Connecticut, 
with  Blackstone’s  commentaries  in  his  saddle-bags,  appeared  before 
the  council  of  safety  and  showed  them  that  Redding’s  conviction  had 
been  irregular,  inasmuch  as  no  man  could  be  legally  convicted  of  a 
capital  crime,  but  by  the  verdict  of  twelve  jurymen.  The  council 
perceiving  their  error,  granted  a  reprieve  till  the  11th.  of  June. 

The  people  had  assembled  in  great  numbers  to  witness  the  execu¬ 
tion,  and  when  it  was  ascertained  that  no  execution  was  to  take  place, 
the  crowd  manifested  much  dissatisfaction,  and  fears  were  enter¬ 
tained  that  they  might  proceed  to  violence  against  Redding,  he  having 
been  convicted  by  public  opinion  as  well  as  by  a  court  and  six  jurors. 
Upon  this  Ethan  Allen,  who  had  just  returned  from  his  long  captivity, 
mounted  a  stump,  and  exclaiming  “attention  the  whole,”  proceeded 
to  announce  the  reasons,  which  had  produced  the  reprieve — advised 
the  multitude  to  depart  peaceably  to  their  habitations  and  return  on 
the  day  fixed  for  the  execution  by  the  council  of  safety,  adding  with 
an  oath,  “you  shall  see  somebody  hung  at  all  events,  for  if  Redding 
is  not  then  hung,  I  will  be  hung  myself.” 

The  council  of  safety  then  appointed  Allen  to  act  as  state’s 
attorney  in  the  second  trial  of  Redding;  a  jury  of  twelve  men  was 
summoned,  who  found  him  guilty,  and  he  was  executed  on  the  11th. 
of  June,  as  Allen  had  promised.7 

This  quite  obviously  is  the  Slade  account,  slightly  re¬ 
vamped  and  embellished  by  Thompson.  It  is  of  these  “em¬ 
bellishments,”  or  variations  from  Slade’s  narrative,  we 
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would  like  to  know  more,  especially  their  provenance.  He 
tells  us  that  the  “enemical  conduct’’  with  which  Redding 
was  charged  comprised  “supplying  the  enemy  on  the  lakes 
with  provisions”  and  “several  other  acts  unfriendly  to  the 
country,”  not  otherwise  specified.  It  is  probable  that 
Thompson  made  these  statements  on  the  strength  of 
hearsay;  stories  told — possibly  in  the  beginning  by  some 
one  claiming  first  hand  knowledge — and  repeated  over  and 
over,  with  the  inevitable  mutations  that  accompany  this 
method  of  circulation.  At  all  events,  no  earlier  mention 
in  print  has  been  found  of  the  story  that  Redding  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  supplying  the  British  with  provisions.  Numerous 
writers  have  repeated  the  statement,  accepting  Thompson 
as  a  competent  and  reliable  authority.  Nevertheless,  as 
we  now  know,  Redding’s  guilt  was  something  very  differ¬ 
ent.  The  Thompson  story  is  baseless.  Thompson  makes 
another  surprising  blunder  when  he  says  that  the  Council 
of  Safety  appointed  Ethan  Allen  as  State’s  Attorney  in  the 
second  trial  of  Redding.  Actually  the  appointment  was 
made  by  a  different  body  altogether — the  Governor  and 
Council.8  When  we  add  to  these  things  the  erroneous  and 
misleading  account  of  John  Burnham,  we  are  compelled 
to  regard  much  of  the  story  as  told  by  Thompson  with 
doubt  and  misgiving. 

The  monumental  V ermont  Historical  Gazetteer,  com¬ 
piled  and  edited  by  Abby  Maria  Hemenway,  is  an  amazing 
and  almost  inexhaustible  storehouse  of  data  relating  to  the 
early  history  of  Vermont.  It  is  easy  to  find  faults  in  it  and 
to  criticise  it.  A  more  uncritically  edited  work  of  com¬ 
parable  magnitude  probably  was  never  produced.  None¬ 
theless,  every  writer  upon  Vermont  history  since  her  day 
has  been  under  a  heavy  burden  of  obligation  of  gratitude 
to  the  extraordinary  persistence  and  industry  of  the  gentle 
little  lady  who  conceived  and  planned  it  and  brought  it 
into  being.  Its  more  than  six  thousand  pages  were  written 
by  many  people,  few  of  whom  ever  had  any  training  as 
writers  or  as  historians.  A  very  great  part  of  the  whole 
mass  consists  of  the  remembrances  of  the  very  old  people 
of  the  eighteen-sixties.  That  such  “memories”  are  the 
least  dependable  and  the  most  dangerous  materials  for 
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use  by  the  historian  is  well  known.  When  all  has  been  said 
to  the  discredit  of  this  famous  work  that  can  be  truthfully 
said,  however,  it  remains  to  be  added  that  it  is  invaluable 
and  indispensable. 

The  story  of  the  Redding  case  in  the  great  compendium 
was  written  by  Hiland  Hall,  a  former  Governor  of  Ver¬ 
mont  and  a  Representative  in  Congress.  In  his  day  no 
man  in  the  state  equalled  his  zeal  and  ability  in  promoting 
interest  in  every  aspect  of  its  history.  He  was  not  an  ideal 
historian,  being  too  frequently  a  special  pleader,  defending 
a  partisan  viewpoint,  especially  of  the  early  controversies 
involving  the  rival  claims  of  New  Hampshire  and  New 
York  to  the  territory  that  became  the  State  of  Vermont. 
But  he  was  a  most  careful  writer  and  a  great  student.  The 
writer  of  the  present  study  holds  Hiland  Hall  and  his  work 
in  the  highest  esteem.  Having  served  for  twelve  years  as 
president  of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society  of  which  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hall  was  for  six  years  an  able  president,  and  for 
more  than  twenty  years  as  president  of  the  local  historical 
association  in  Bennington  of  which  Governor  Hall  was  a 
founder  and  the  first  president,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  do  otherwise  than  regard  with  profound  respect  any 
statement  made  by  his  great  predecessor.  The  following 
account  of  the  Redding  incident  by  Hiland  Hall  is  of  the 
highest  degree  of  interest  and  importance : 

Allen  returned  to  find  his  old  friends  as  unreconciled  as  ever  to 
British  rule,  and  if  possible,  still  more  hostile  to  tories  than  they  had 
formerly  been  to  Yorkers.  They  were  at  that  time  under  great  excite¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  a  tory  by  the  name  of  David  Redding,  who  had 
been  detected  in  going  back  and  forth  to  and  from  the  enemy  on  the 
Lake,  and,  finally,  in  clandestinely  taking  and  carrying  off  for  the 
use  of  the  tories,  a  number  of  guns  from  the  house  of  David  Robin¬ 
son,  where  they  had  been  lodged  for  safe-keeping.  For  these  acts  he 
had  been  charged  with  the  crime  of  “enemical  conduct,”  and,  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  the  demand  of  public  opinion,  had,  upon  satisfactory  evi¬ 
dence,  been  convicted  and  sentenced  to  be  hung  on  the  4th.  of  June, 
the  day  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature.  After  the 
Governor  and  Council  had  met,  it  was  shown  to  them  by  John  Burn¬ 
ham,  attorney  for  Redding,  that  he  had  been  tried  by  six  jurors  only, 
^nd  that  the  common  law  required  a  jury  of  twelve,  upon  which  the 
Council,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed  for  his  execution,  in 
order  that  the  Assembly  might  have  time  to  act  on  the  case,  granted 
him  a  reprieve  “until  Thursday  next,  at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,” 
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adding  in  their  order:  “This  Council  do  not  doubt,  in  the  least,  but 
that  the  said  Redding  will  have  justice  done  him,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  public.”  The  reprieve  had  been  granted  too  late  to  prevent 
the  assembling  of  a  large  concourse  of  people  to  witness  the  execution 
of  one  whom  they,  as  well  as  the  court,  had  already  condemned  as  a 
traitor  and  spy.  > 

When  the  multitude  found  that  the  execution  was  not  to  take 
place,  they  were  clamorous  at  their  disappointment;  and  there  were 
some  indications  that  another  tribunal,  since  personified  as  “Judge 
Lynch,”  might  take  the  matter  in  hand.  Whereupon  Ethan  Allen, 
suddenly  pressing  through  the  crowd,  mounted  a  stump,  and  waiving 
his  hat  exclaiming,  “attention  the  whole”  proceeded  to  announce  the 
reasons  which  produced  the  reprieve,  advised  the  multitude  to  depart 
peacably  to  their  habitations,  and  return  the  day  fixed  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  in  the  act  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  adding  with  an  oath, 
“you  shall  see  somebody  hung  at  all  events,  for  if  Redding  is  not  then 
hung,  I  will  be  hung  myself.”  Upon  this  assurance  the  uproar  ceased, 
and  the  crowd  dispersed. 

Redding,  in  accordance  with  Allen’s  prediction,  was  hung  on  the 
11th.  of  June,  the  day  to  which  his  execution  had  been  postponed  by 
the  Council,  he  having  on  the  9th.  been  tried  and  convicted  by  a 
jury  of  twelve;  Allen,  by  appointment  of  the  Governor  and  Council, 
acting  as  attorney  for  the  state.  The  place  of  execution  was  in  a 
field  west  of  the  road,  and  opposite  the  tavern  house  of  “Landlord 
Fay.”  For  want  of  a  jail,  Redding  had  been  confined  in  the  saddle- 
room  of  the  tavern-house  shed,  and  had  once,  for  the  want  of  sufficient 
care  of  one  Sackett,  his  keeper,  escaped,  and  fled  as  far  as  Hoosick, 
where  he  had  been  retaken.  For  Sackett’s  negligence  he  was  required 
by  Sheriff  Benjamin  Fay,  to  drive  the  wagon  with  Redding  to  the 
place  of  execution. 

Although  public  opinion  seemed  to  be  uniform  in  demanding  the 
execution  of  Redding,  yet,  after  the  excitement  in  regard  to  him  had 
subsided,  the  propriety  of  his  sentence  was  sometimes  called  in  ques¬ 
tion.  The  writer  of  this  sketch  recollects,  when  a  small  boy,  of 
hearing  the  matter  discussed  by  a  group  of  old  ladies  round  a  kitchen 
fire.  Considerable  sympathy  was  manifested  for  the  deceased 
offender,  and  one  old  lady  seemed  to  think  she  had  put  a  clincher  to 
the  argument  in  his  favor,  by  declaring  “that  Doctor  Jonas  Fay  had 
the  anatomy  of  Redding  locked  up  in  a  closet  in  his  house,  and  that 
he  could  never  make  the  bones  come  together  right,”  which  she 
thought  plainly  showed  that  he  ought  not  to  have  been  hung.9 


IV 

It  is  very  evident  from  the  text  of  the  foregoing  account 
that  Governor  Hall  relied  principally  upon  Slade’s  account, 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Thompson’s  for  the  meagre  data 
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relating  to  the  two  trials  of  Redding.  He  adds  some  inci¬ 
dents  which  he  had  learned  from  people  known  to  him  who 
remembered  the  event.  Hiland  Hall  was  born  in  1795.  He 
grew  up  among  people  who  could  remember  the  event, 
many  of  whom  actually  witnessed  the  hanging.  A  tireless 
student  and  researcher,  we  know  that  for  a  great  many 
years  he  assiduously  collected  records  and  other  docu¬ 
mentary  material  pertaining  to  the  history  of  the  region. 
He  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Vermont  bar  and 
held  a  privileged  position  for  more  than  three  score  years. 
Surely,  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  he  would  certainly  try 
to  locate  and  obtain  access  to  the  judicial  records  of  the 
case.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  with  reason  that  the  fact  that, 
neither  in  this  account  nor  in  his  famous  Early  History  of 
V ermont ,  is  there  a  single  indication  of  any  such  informa¬ 
tion  having  come  into  his  possession,  is  substantial  proof 
that  all  official  records  of  the  trials  had  disappeared  before 
his  time. 

It  will  be  noted  that  whereas  Thompson  said  that  Red¬ 
ding’s  offense,  at  least  his  main  offense,  was  supplying 
the  enemy  on  Lake  Champlain  with  “provisions,”  Hall 
says  that  he  was  a  Tory  who  had  been  “detected  in  going 
back  and  forth,  to  and  from  the  enemy”  on  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain  and,  finally,  “in  clandestinely  taking  and  carrying  off 
for  the  use  of  the  tories”  some  guns  which  were  kept  in  the 
house  of  David  Robinson.  Presumably  this  specification, 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  given  by  any  previous 
writer,  was  based  upon  information  supplied  by  those  who 
professed  to  remember,  or  to  have  heard  it  from  those  who 
did  remember.  He  cites  no  authority  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  other  explanation.  As  we  shall  see  later  on  in  this 
study,  there  is  incontrovertible  evidence  that  it  was  not  for 
any  such  offense  that  he  was  arrested. 

What  is  most  significant  is  that  although  Governor 
Hall  says  that  there  were  six  jurors  in  the  first  trial  and 
twelve  jurors  in  the  second  trial,  neither  he  nor  any  other 
writer  before  or  after  him  has  named  a  single  one  of  the 
jurymen.  There  is  no  record  known  to  exist,  nor  has  there 
been  any  such  record  known  for  more  than  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years,  enabling  us  to  tell  how  the  juries  were 
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selected  or  who  composed  them.  That  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  facts  in  connection  with  this  very  remarkable 
case.  In  all  the  mass  of  local  family  traditions  that  have 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  present  writer,  in  no  single 
instance  has  there  been  any  tradition  of  jury  service  in 
either  of  the  famous  trials.  Nor  has  any  reference  to  such 
service  been  found  in  any  diaries,  letters  or  family  records. 

The  three  descriptions  of  the  Redding  incident  which 
we  have  quoted  in  full  have  been  drawn  upon  by  numerous 
subsequent  writers.  No  useful  purpose  could  be  served 
by  reproducing,  either  wholly  or  in  large  part,  the  versions 
of  the  incident  emanating  from  the  pens  of  such  writers. 
All,  without  exception,  have  depended  upon  one  or  all  of 
the  three  accounts,  by  Slade,  Thompson  and  Hall,  respec¬ 
tively.  The  variations  are  of  minor  significance  only,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  they  do  not  arise  from  any  special  infor¬ 
mation  possessed  by  the  writers. 

Daniel  Pierce  Thompson  was  a  writer  of  historical 
romances,  rather  than  of  history.  True,  he  compiled  a 
very  dull  history  of  the  town  of  Montpelier,  but  he  was  not 
an  historian.  He  was  a  successful  writer  of  historical 
romances,  and,  as  such,  was  under  no  obligation  to  limit 
himself  to  the  verities  of  history.  It  is  quite  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  how  and  why  his  romances  have  been  mistakenly 
regarded  as  veritable  history  by  many  Vermonters.  In  his 
romantic  novel,  The  Rangers,  or  the  Tory's  Daughter,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1851,  Thompson  gives  an  account  of  the  arrest, 
trial  and  execution  of  Redding  in  which  fictional  invention 
outweighs  fact  and  distorts  it  to  the  point  of  fantasy.  As  a 
part  of  a  well-told  tale  Thompson’s  account  can  be  enjoyed. 
As  history  it  is  worthless.  We  need  not  consider  it. 

The  late  Judge  Fish,  an  accomplished  student  of  Ver¬ 
mont  history,  says  in  his  History  of  Vermont  Bench  and 
Bar  that  David  Redding  was  “executed  for  treason.”10 
Lafayette  Wilbur,  in  his  Early  History  of  Vermont,  says 
that  Redding  was  “a  traitor  and  a  spy.”11  Curiously, 
Hiland  Hall,  in  a  magazine  article  on  the  Catamount 
Tavern,12  uses  precisely  the  same  words,  saying:  “Here,  in 
1778,  was  tried  and  condemned,  one  David  Redding,  a 
traitor  and  spy.”  Henry  Hall,  one  of  Ethan  Allen’s 
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biographers,  says  that  Redding  was  “convicted  of  trea¬ 
son.’713  Isaac  Jennings,  author  of  the  well-known  sketch 
of  the  early  history  of  Bennington,  Memorials  of  a  Cen¬ 
tury ,  and  a  close  friend  and  associate  of  Hiland  Hall,  says 
only  that  Redding  was  condemned  and  executed  for 
“enemical  conduct.”14 

Walton,  the  scholarly  editor  of  Records  of  the  Council 
of  Safety  and  Governor  and  Council ,  tells  us  that  Major 
Jeremiah  Clark,  of  Shaftsbury,  was  the  judge  who  passed 
sentence  upon  Redding  in  1778.10  Walton  does  not  say 
whether  Judge  Clark  presided  at  both  trials  and  pro¬ 
nounced  the  death  sentence  on  both  occasions — an  unusual 
and  highly  questionable  procedure,  surely! — but  appar¬ 
ently  he  did.  Isaac  Jennings,  in  his  Memorials  of  a  Cen¬ 
tury ,  says  that  Colonel  Samuel  Robinson,  son  of  the 
founder  of  the  town,  as  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Special 
Court  for  the  shire  of  Bennington,  “sat  on  the  trial  and 
conviction  of  Redding.”16  Again  we  are  not  told  by 
Jennings  whether  Judge  Robinson  sat  on  the  bench  at  both 
trials,  but  the  presumption  is  that  he  did ! 

An  understanding  of  the  Special  Court  is  essential  to 
an  understanding  of  the  case.  By  an  Act  of  the  General 
Assembly,  adopted  at  Windsor  on  March  24,  1778,  Special 
Courts  were  established,  one  for  each  shire  in  the  State. 
For  each  shire  five  judges  were  chosen  by  the  General 
Assembly.  Those  chosen  for  the  shire  of  Bennington  were 
Major  Jeremiah  Clark,  of  Shaftsbury,  first;  Captain 
Samuel  Robinson,17  of  Bennington,  second;  Lieutenant 
Martin  Powell,  of  Manchester,  third;  Captain  John  Fas- 
sett,  Jun.,  fourth;  and  Lieutenant  Thomas  Jewett,  of 
Bennington,  fifth.  Thus  we  know  who  the  judges  were, 
but  we  do  not  know  who  comprised  the  jury  of  six  men. 
The  court  itself  had  been  established  only  a  month  and  a 
few  days  before  the  trial  was  held.  Not  one  of  the  judges 
had  ever  had  legal  training  or  judicial  experience.  We  do 
not  know  the  terms  of  the  indictment  or  by  whom  the  State 
was  represented  as  prosecutor. 

It  is  fair  and  reasonable  to  assume  that  Redding  was 
not  represented  by  counsel.  There  was  no  regular  and 
qualified  lawyer  in  the  State  at  that  time.  John  Burnham, 
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a  local  merchant,  who  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
law  and  legal  principles  by  self-directed  study,  was  some¬ 
times  called  “Lawyer  Burnham,”  because  he  was  fre¬ 
quently  consulted  upon  matters  of  law.  After  his  success¬ 
ful  appeal  against  the  sentence  imposed  upon  Redding  at 
the  first  trial,  he  was  generally  described  as  an  attorney-at- 
law.  It  seems  clear  that  he  did  not  defend  Redding  at  the 
first  trial.  Had  he  done  so,  we  may  be  sure,  he  would  have 
made  the  point  then  and  there  that  a  jury  of  six  was  illegal, 
inadequate  and  incompetent. 

We  do  not  know  the  exact  date  of  the  first  trial.  It 
was,  of  course,  some  time  prior  to  the  fourth  of  June,  for 
that  was  the  date  set  for  Redding’s  execution.  The  trial 
itself  was  held  in  Landlord  Stephen  Fay’s  tavern,  later  to 
be  known  as  the  Catamount  Tavern.  So  much  we  know. 
And  there  is  very  little  more  that  we  do  know.  We  are 
certain  that  there  was  so  much  clamor,  and  such  disregard 
of  the  rights  of  the  accused  man  that  anything  like  a  fair 
trial  was  impossible.  Hiland  Hall,  in  his  account  of  the 
Redding  incident  already  quoted  on  a  preceding  page, 
states  that  Redding  had  been  “charged  with  ‘enemical 
conduct,’  and,  in  pursuance  of  the  demand  of  public  opin¬ 
ion,  and,  upon  satisfactory  evidence,  been  convicted.”  The 
Governor  and  Council,  in  the  letter  to  Colonel  Samuel 
Herrick,  explaining  the  reprieve  of  Redding  for  one  week 
and  the  announcement  of  a  new  date  of  execution,  said: 
“This  Council  do  not  Doubt  in  the  least  but  that  said 
Redding  will  have  justice  done  him  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  public.”18  It  is  only  too  evident  that  the  two  trials 
were  conducted  in  unseemly  haste  and  in  an  atmosphere 
prejudicial  to  justice  and  as  indecent  as  the  clamor  of 
public  indignation  that  enveloped  them.  On  Tuesday, 
June  9,  the  Governor  and  Council  voted  to  appoint  Ethan 
Allen  “to  act  in  the  Capacity  &  do  the  duty  of  States 
Attorney”  in  the  second  trial  of  Redding.19  On  that  same 
day,  Redding  was  again  tried,  found  guilty  and  again  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death  by  hanging.  On  Thursday,  June  11,  he 
was  executed.  Both  trials  must  have  been  summary  pro¬ 
ceedings,  conducted  with  small  regard  for  the  rights  of  the 
accused  under  the  English  common  law,  which  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  in  effect. 
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This,  then,  is  the  story  of  the  trial  and  execution  of 
David  Redding  as  Vermont  writers  and  others  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years  have  understood  it  and  told  it.  Not 
one  line  has  ever  appeared  concerning  the  man  himself,  or 
his  history.  This  is  all  the  more  surprising  when  we  bear 
in  mind  the  tremendous  public  excitement  occasioned  by 
his  execution,  the  enormous  crowds  that  came  to  witness 
it  and  the  spectacular  role  of  Ethan  Allen  in  the  drama. 
Had  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  Bennington  and  the 
adjacent  towns  been  sworn  to  secrecy  by  a  terrible  oath  in 
a  conspiracy  of  silence  the  result  could  not  have  been  a 
more  complete  absence  of  information.  Of  course,  there 
was  no  such  conspiracy.  It  would  have  been  impossible. 
All  the  greater,  therefore,  is  the  mystery. 


II 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  DAVID  REDDING 

I 

Thus  far  we  have  followed  the  story  of  David  Redding 
as  it  appears  in  the  writings  of  our  earlier  historians.  In 
several  respects  it  is  an  unsatisfactory  story.  There  is  too 
little  actual  record  and  too  much  conjecture.  There  are 
too  many  discrepancies  for  history.  In  the  narrative  there 
is  more  guesswork  than  dependable  evidence  or  record. 
At  the  same  time,  the  story  is  as  provocative  as  it  is  incon¬ 
clusive.  There  is  no  escape  from  the  challenging  desire  to 
know  what  lies  back  of  the  mysterious  silence  in  which  the 
case  is  shrouded.  Who  was  David  Redding?  What 
actually  did  he  do?  What  sort  of  legal  process  sent  him 
to  his  doom? 

The  answers  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  make  to  these 
questions,  and  other  questions  like  them,  will  change  the 
story  of  David  Redding  in  numerous  and  important  re¬ 
spects.  And  those  answers  are  the  result  of  discoveries 
made  by  me  in  the  course  of  an  investigation  that  extended 
over  many  years.  It  would  be  a  silly  affectation,  therefore, 
to  continue  longer  the  painstaking  avoidance  of  the  first 
person  pronoun  in  the  nominative  case.  A  very  large  part 
of  what  follows  is  the  record  of  a  personal  quest. 

David  Redding  was  a  soldier.  The  offense  for  which 
he  was  arrested  and  hanged  was  action  done  by  him  as  a 
soldier,  in  the  line  of  his  duty.  He  was  not  a  common 
thief.  Spy  he  may  have  been,  but  if  so  he  was  acting  under 
orders,  as  were  Major  Andre  in  the  British  army  and 
Nathan  Hale  in  the  American  Army.  It  is  the  consensus 
of  the  judgment  of  civilized  mankind  that  no  shame  or 
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dishonor  attaches  to  the  most  dangerous  and  least  re¬ 
warded  of  all  branches  of  military  service  in  war  time. 
Finally,  Redding  was  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  traitor. 
That  word  is  much  too  loosely  used  in  connection  with  the 
American  Revolution.  There  is  not  one  iota  of  evidence 
that  David  Redding  violated  any  allegiance,  or  that  he 
ever  betrayed  any  trust.  He  did  not  desert  the  American 
Army  to  join  the  enemy. 

Like  many  thousands  of  his  countrymen  at  that  time, 
he  was  a  Loyalist.  No  matter  how  unwise  and  wrong  these 
Loyalists  appear  to  us  of  this  day,  it  is  true  that  separation 
from  the  mother  country,  Great  Britain,  was  looked  upon 
by  thousands  of  men  and  women,  as  finely-fibered  and 
high-minded  as  any  in  the  land,  as  a  terrible  calamity,  to 
be  averted  if  possible,  no  matter  what  the  sacrifice.  They 
remained  loyal  to  the  motherland,  to  the  country  under 
whose  sovereignty  they  had  been  born  and  had  spent  their 
lives.  Grant  that  their  judgment  was  wrong,  that  history 
proves  this  beyond  peradventure,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
decision  to  remain  loyal  to  the  sovereign,  under  the  old 
flag,  was  not  morally  reprehensible.  Even  though  all  such 
people  had  to  be  crushed,  in  order  that  a  new  political 
system  characterised  by  enlarged  freedom  might  be  estab¬ 
lished,  the  Loyalists  were,  in  most  instances,  as  decent,  as 
honest  and  as  conscientious  as  were  their  neighbors  on  the 
other  side  of  the  struggle. 

David  Redding  was  a  private  soldier  in  the  Queen’s 
Loyal  Rangers,  a  regiment  that  was  commanded  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  John  Peters.  Late  in  the  year  1925,  the 
late  Edward  Dudley  Tibbetts,  the  beloved  founder  and 
rector  of  Hoosac  School,  told  me  that  he  understood  that 
Redding  had  been  an  enlisted  man  in  the  Loyalist  regi¬ 
ment,  the  Queen’s  Loyal  Rangers.  Somewhere  among  his 
papers,  he  said,  he  had  a  paper,  he  thought,  which  gave  this 
information.  The  paper  had  come  to  him  from  his  father, 
Doctor  Tibbetts  said.  As  he  remembered  the  story,  Red¬ 
ding  had  been  arrested  in  Bennington  upon  orders  sent 
from  Albany.  After  a  brief  lodgment  in  jail  in  Benning¬ 
ton,  Redding  was  sent  under  guard  to  Albany.  On  the 
way  thither  he  seized  the  gun  of  one  Robinson  who  was 
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guarding  him  and  escaped.  He  tried  to  reach  some  friends 
in  Hoosick,  where  there  were  many  Loyalist  sympathizers. 
He  was  soon  recaptured,  however,  and  was  taken  back  to 
Bennington,  where  he  was  hung  some  days  later.  That 
was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  heard  it  suggested  that  David 
Redding,  instead  of  being  just  a  thief,  or  a  traitor,  was  a 
soldier  who  did  whatever  it  was  he  did  in  obedience  to 
orders  as  a  soldier  must.  Doctor  Tibbetts  promised  to 
send  me  the  paper  for  copying  as  soon  as  he  could  find  it. 
From  time  to  time,  when  we  met,  the  matter  was  men¬ 
tioned,  but  Doctor  Tibbetts  never  found  the  paper.  After 
his  death,  his  brother,  Le  Grand  Tibbetts,  searched  through 
all  the  papers  that  his  brother  had  left,  but  found  no  trace 
of  a  document  of  any  kind  bearing  upon  the  story  of  David 
Redding. 

Not  long  after  I  first  heard  from  Doctor  Tibbetts  that 
David  Redding  was  a  soldier  in  the  Queen’s  Loyal  Rangers, 
I  repeated  the  story  to  Henry  Steele  Wardner,  who  was 
then  at  work  upon  his  scholarly  history  of  Windsor,  The 
Birthplace  of  V ermont.  Some  months  later  he  advised  me 
that  he  had  “evidence  that  Redding  was  an  enlisted  man 
in  John  Peters’  regiment,  the  Queen’s  Loyal  Rangers.” 
That  statement  appeared  in  his  book,  published  late  in 
1927.20  No  authority  was  cited  for  the  statement.  From 
time  to  time  thereafter,  when  we  met,  or  in  my  letters  to 
him,  I  would  remind  him  that  I  desired  to  know  the  exact 
authority  for  his  statement  about  Redding.  Nothing  came 
of  these  reminders  for  a  long  time.  Finally,  on  February  1, 
1930,  in  response  to  an  urgent  appeal  from  me,  Mr.  Ward¬ 
ner  wrote  that  “Redding’s  name  appears  on  the  muster 
rolls  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Peters’  corps.” 

II 

It  was,  and  now  is,  my  conviction  that  Henry  Steele 
Wardner  never  would  have  made  that  statement  unless 
he  had  personally  seen  the  muster-rolls  referred  to,  and 
Redding’s  name.  For  him  it  would  not  have  sufficed  even 
if  he  had  been  assured  of  the  truth  of  the  statement  by 
some  one  whom  he  knew  and  in  whom  he  had  complete 
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confidence,  who  had  seen  the  name  on  the  muster  rolls. 
He  was  that  sort  of  a  man.  A  more  painstaking  historian, 
one  more  careful  in  checking  facts,  it  has  never  been  my 
privilege  to  know.  Perverse  in  his  views  and  his  interpre¬ 
tations  of  facts  Henry  Steele  Wardner  might  be  and  often 
was ;  more  careful  in  the  statement  and  verification  of 
facts  no  man  could  be. 

I  could  not  learn  from  Mr.  Wardner  where  the  muster 
rolls  might  be  examined  or  in  whose  possession  they  were. 
This  uncharacteristic  mystifying  attitude  perplexed  me. 
It  set  me  off  on  a  long  search  for  the  muster  rolls.  A  letter 
of  inquiry  was  sent  to  about  two  hundred  men  and  women, 
fellow  students  of  our  early  history,  asking  for  information 
concerning  any  such  muster  rolls  of  which  they  had  any 
knowledge.  From  Dr.  Victor  Hugo  Paltsits,  Chief  of  the 
American  History  Division  and  Keeper  of  Manuscripts 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  came  the  first  helpful 
information. 

He  told  me  that,  some  time  in  1919,  a  collection  of 
“Loyalist  Military  Rolls,”  in  original  manuscript,  includ¬ 
ing  a  number  of  rolls  of  the  Queen’s  Loyal  Rangers,  had 
been  found  in  New  Brunswick,  Canada.  On  February  17, 
1920,  these  manuscript  rolls  were  sold  in  New  York,  at 
The  American  Art  Association  galleries.  There  were  some 
forty-three  items,  numbered  354  to  395,  inclusive.  Nearly 
all  these  items  were  purchased  by  a  well-known  dealer. 
Two  or  three  of  the  muster  rolls  were  said  to  have  been 
bought  by  some  other  buyer.  The  dealer  sold  the  muster 
rolls  to  the  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library  in  California, 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Paltsits  the  number  of  these  rolls 
was  less  by  two  or  three  than  the  total  number  of  rolls  that 
had  been  sent  from  New  Brunswick  and  sold  at  the  gal¬ 
leries  of  The  American  Art  Association.  Knowing  that 
Mr.  Wardner  and  the  New  York  dealer  were  rather  good 
friends,  I  thought  that  Mr.  Wardner’s  rather  evasive  and 
secretive  manner,  so  contrary  to  his  usual  manner,  might 
well  be  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  been  permitted  by  the 
dealer  to  examine  the  documents  confidentially,  and  he 
was  under  pledge  not  to  disclose  the  source  of  his  informa¬ 
tion. 
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My  first  and  most  obvious  step  was  to  ascertain  whether 
Redding’s  name  was  on  any  of  the  muster  rolls  in  the 
Henry  E.  Huntington  Library.  I  arranged  to  have  a  careful 
examination  made  of  the  muster  rolls  acquired  as  de¬ 
scribed.  The  able  and  courteous  Curator  of  Manuscripts, 
Mr.  Reginald  B.  Haselden,  was  kind  enough  to  have  one 
of  his  assistants,  Miss  Norma  Cuthbert,  search  these  mus¬ 
ter  rolls  for  me.  Much  to  my  disappointment,  the  name  of 
David  Redding  was  not  found  on  any  of  the  muster  rolls, 
neither  was  anything  found  about  him  in  the  mass  of 
manuscript  material  in  the  library.  Of  course,  it  was  not 
possible  to  cross  off  the  New  Brunswick  muster  rolls 
entirely,  for,  as  already  noted,  two  or  three  of  them  had 
gone  to  a  different  purchaser.  So  the  search  for  the  muster 
roll,  or  rolls,  of  the  Queen’s  Loyal  Rangers  containing  the 
name  of  David  Redding  went  on  and  on. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Wardner  I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Ward¬ 
ner,  whom  I  knew  quite  well,  asking  her  whether  she  would 
cause  a  careful  search  to  be  made  among  Mr.  Wardner’s 
papers  and  manuscripts,  to  see  whether  the  missing  muster 
rolls  could  be  found.  The  idea  had  possessed  my  mind  for 
some  time  that  the  two  or  three  muster  rolls  from  New 
Brunswick  which  were  not  acquired  by  the  New  York 
dealer  had  been  acquired  by  Mr.  Wardner,  perhaps  with 
the  acquiescence  of  his  friend  the  dealer.  But  Mrs.  Ward¬ 
ner  could  not  find  any  such  documents.  Later  on  all  of 
Wardner’s  manuscripts  and  papers  went  to  the  Vermont 
Historical  Society  and  I  had  a  careful  examination  of  every 
sheet  of  paper  in  the  collection,  hoping  that  at  least  some 
note  might  be  found  giving  the  location  of  the  muster  rolls 
containing  Redding’s  name.  It  was  all  in  vain.  Not  one 
muster  roll  with  his  name  was  found.  Much  useful  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  Queen’s  Loyal  Rangers  was  gained,  how¬ 
ever. 

In  the  meantime,  I  had  made  a  significant  and  impor¬ 
tant  discovery.  As  is  so  often  the  case,  the  discovery  was 
the  result  of  accident  rather  than  of  any  wisdom  or  skill 
of  my  own.  While  professional  agents  and  generous  co¬ 
operative  friends  were  prosecuting  the  search  for  the  mus¬ 
ter  rolls  containing  Redding’s  name  in  many  parts  of  the 
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country  and  in  London,  there  was  nothing  further  that  I 
could  do  here  in  Vermont,  so,  for  a  time,  I  became  busy 
with  another  piece  of  research  not  at  all  concerned  with  the 
Redding  case.  It  had  long  been  noted  that,  with  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Revolution,  and  particularly  after  the  roman¬ 
tic  capture  of  Fort  Ticonderoga  by  Ethan  Allen  and  his 
Green  Mountain  Boys,  the  bitterness  of  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  settlers  on  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  whose 
leaders  were  Bennington  men,  and  the  New  York  authori¬ 
ties  underwent  considerable  modification,  as  was  both  nat¬ 
ural  and  inevitable. 

One  evidence  of  this  was  the  famous  Bennington  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Freedom,  made  early  in  1775,  the  original  of 
which,  purchased  in  New  York  at  a  high  price,  is  now 
owned  by  the  Vermont  Historical  Society.  It  had  been 
discovered  that  this  was,  in  fact,  a  copy  of  a  document 
prepared  and  circulated  by  the  leaders  of  the  New  York 
Committees  of  Correspondence.  There  was  a  Committee 
of  Correspondence  in  Albany  and  an  examination  of  the 
published  Minutes  of  that  body  revealed  that  Bennington 
was  represented  in  its  membership.  There  was  an  affiliated 
group  in  Bennington,  which  was  represented  on  the  Albany 
Committee  by  delegates.21  Captain  Elijah  Dewey,  who 
was  later  to  command  a  Company  in  the  Battle  of  Ben¬ 
nington,  was  one  of  the  delegates  and  Nathan  Clark  was 
the  other.  Clark  was  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the 
Bennington  settlers,  later  becoming  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Safety,  receiving  the  special  commendation  of 
General  Gates  for  his  services.  One  of  his  sons,  Nathan, 
Jr.,  was  later  to  lose  his  life  in  Bennington  Battle,  while 
another  son,  Isaac,  attained  almost  legendary  fame  as  “Old 
Rifle”  by  his  exploits  as  a  sharpshooter  in  that  battle  and 
afterward. 

On  May  10,  1775,  the  day  of  the  heroic  expedition 
against  Ticonderoga,  the  Albany  Committee  met  and  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  two  delegates  the  following  list  as  the 
members  of  the  Bennington  District  Committee:  Simeon 
Hatheway,  Ebenezer  Wood,  Nathan  Clark,  Elijah  Dewey, 
Nathan (iel)  Brush,  Moses  Robinson,  Benjamin  Wemple, 
and  (Colonel)  Samuel  Robinson.22  Certainly,  a  more 
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representative  body  of  Bennington  citizens  could  not  have 
been  formed,  sure  evidence  that  something  like  a  truce  in 
the  struggle  between  the  settlers  on  the  New  Hampshire 
Grants  and  the  New  York  authorities  was  tacitly  acknowl¬ 
edged. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  Committee  of  Correspondence  that  there  was  genuine 
cooperation  by  the  Bennington  District  Committee 
throughout  the  entire  life  of  the  former  body.  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  in  most  instances  where  correspondence  is 
referred  to  in  the  Minutes  the  actual  correspondence  is  not 
included.  Such  phrases  as  “the  said  letter  are  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words/’  or  “the  following  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
sent”  are,  in  most  cases,  not  followed  by  the  actual  letters. 
Could  the  letters  themselves  have  been  found,  we  should 
have  a  better  and  fuller  picture  of  the  relations  that  went 
on  between  Albany  and  Bennington.  Fortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  some  of  the  correspondence  is  recorded,  in  substance. 
Here  are  examples : 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Albany  Committee  on  August  24, 
1775,  Simeon  Hatheway,  for  the  Bennington  District  Com¬ 
mittee  reported  that  “they  had  agreeable  to  the  Rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  Provincial  Congress  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  Companies.”  This  refers  to  the  formation  of 
military  companies  in  the  town.  On  receiving  this  report 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted :  “Resolved  therefore 
that  the  thanks  of  this  Committee  be  given  to  said  Mem¬ 
bers  for  their  Vigilence  in  conforming  to  said  Recommen¬ 
dation.”23  At  the  meeting  held  on  September  4,  1775,  a 
letter  was  read  from  Daniel  B.  Bratt,  of  Hoosick.  The 
letter,  dated  August  29,  1775,  stated:  “Pursuant  to  your 
directions,  on  Sunday  accompanied  by  Mr.  Palmer,  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  St.  Caix  (St.  Coick’s),  where  in  the  Evening  we 
was  joined  by  Messrs.  Robinson,  Wood,  Clark  and  Brush, 
Committee  for  Bennington,  with  a  Party  of  Armed  Men, 
very  early  on  Monday  Morning  we  set  forward  to  John 
Munro’s,  &  as  Donald  Munro  lived  some  distance  off,  we 
set  four  of  the  Company  to  seize  and  bring  him  to  John 
Munro’s.  Upon  Deliberation,  we  judged  it  proper  that 
three  Men  unarmed  should  first  go  to  the  House,  and 
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acquaint  Munro  with  the  business,  &  if  he  proved  refrac¬ 
tory  to  seize  him  while  the  rest  surrounded  the  House, 
accordingly  myself,  Mr.  John  Van  Rensselaer  and  an 
Attendant  waited  on  Mr.  Munro  &  while  we  discoursed 
with  him,  the  Men  under  Arms  came  up  &  was  placed  at 
every  part  of  the  House,  his  Arms  was  secured,  &  every 
necessary  step  taken  to  prevent  mischief  and  to  make  a 
full  discovery.”24  The  letter  goes  on  to  give  an  account  of 
the  examination  of  Munro. 


Ill 

This  letter  is  of  great  historical  interest  and  significance. 
John  Munro  lived  at  Shaftsbury,  just  over  the  New  York 
line.  He  was  a  Scotchman  and  a  Loyalist.  He  was  par¬ 
ticularly  hated  by  the  Bennington  settlers  because  he  was 
the  agent  of  James  Duane  and  John  Taber  Kempe,  the 
principal  antagonists  of  the  settlers,  New  York  land  specu¬ 
lators.  The  Green  Mountain  Boys  had,  on  a  number  of 
occasions,  visited  Munro,  who  held  a  New  York  Commis¬ 
sion  as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  but  it  has  not  been  known  to 
students  that  there  was  close  cooperation  between  the  Ben¬ 
nington  leaders  and  the  leaders  in  Albany,  against  Munro 
as  a  Tory,  as  distinguished  from  the  same  Munro  as  a 
“Yorker.” 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Albany  Committee  held  October 
28,  1776  a  “Mr.  Swart,”  supposed  to  be  Dirck  Swart,  of 
Saratoga,  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  informed 
the  committee  that  “a  letter  had  been  sent  by  the  Com¬ 
missary  General  to  the  Committee  of  Bennington  to  pro¬ 
cure  flour  and  Complaining  of  the  Supplies  being  stopped 
for  the  Northern  Army  in  and  about  Albany.”25  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  the  members  of  the  Albany  Committee  stoutly 
defended  their  Bennington  colleagues.  The  following  reso¬ 
lution  was  adopted :  “Resolved  That  being  well  Convinced 
that  nothing  can  be  farther  from  Truth  and  Justice  than 
the  Charge  alleged  against  them,  and  in  order  that  the  evil 
Designing  Men  in  and  about  Albany  (of  which  this  Com¬ 
mittee  are  entirely  ignorant)  should  any  there  be  may  be 
apprehended  and  punished  as  they  deserve — Ordered  That 


\ 
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the  following  Letter  be  sent  to  the  Committee  of  Benning¬ 
ton — Resolved  That  Mr.  Swart  be  requested  to  carry  said 
Letter.”26 

Unfortunately,  the  letter  was  not  copied  into  the 
Minutes  and  is  not  known  to  be  in  existence.  At  another 
meeting  of  the  Albany  Committee,  held  on  November  13, 
1776,  it  is  recorded  that  “The  Committee  for  Bennington 
applied  to  this  Board  for  some  Salt  which  the  Inhabitants 
of  that  District  are  in  the  greatest  distress  for.”  It  was 
ordered,  “That  Cornelius  Cadmus  deliver  to  Lieutenant 
Nathaniel  Spencer  12  Bushels  of  Salt,  he  paying  him  at  the 
rate  of  8/-pr.  Bushel.”27  The  Albany  Committee  of  Cor¬ 
respondence  practically  ceased  to  exist  in  April,  1778.  At 
about  the  same  time,  the  Bennington  Council  of  Safety 
went  out  of  existence.  Its  existence  was  terminated  on 
March  9,  1778,  its  place  being  taken  by  the  new  authority. 
The  Governor  and  Council,  which  took  over  at  Windsor, 
March  12,  1778.  In  New  York  a  law  was  enacted  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  5,  1778,  creating  a  new  body,  “for  Enquiring  into, 
Detecting  and  Defeating  all  Conspiracies  which  may  be 
formed  in  the  Said  State  Against  the  Liberties  of  America.” 
This  body  was  called  the  Commissioners  for  Detecting 
and  Defeating  Conspiracies.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
Commissioners  was  held  at  Albany  on  April  13,  1778.  It 
is  highly  significant  that,  from  the  start,  there  was  evident 
cooperation  between  the  Commission  and  the  leaders  at 
Bennington.  Joseph  Fay,  who  had  been  the  Secretary  of 
the  Council  of  Safety,  and  was  one  of  Bennington’s  fore¬ 
most  and  most  honored  citizens,  appears  to  have  been  the 
Bennington  correspondent  of  the  Commission,  and  per¬ 
haps  in  some  respects  its  Bennington  representative. 

When  to  these  things  we  add  that,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  independence  of  Vermont  had  been  declared 
and  a  state  government  formed,  with  a  written  Consti¬ 
tution,  it  was  not  uncommon  at  this  time  for  Benning¬ 
ton  deeds  to  bear  the  designation  “Bennington,  Albany 
County,  State  of  New  York,”  it  can  not  be  doubted  that 
mutual  interest  in  the  common  struggle  for  national  inde¬ 
pendence  had  modified  the  bitterness  of  the  conflict  over 
the  land  grants. 
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I  am  well  aware  that  all  this  must  seem  to  be  a  long 
digression  from  the  story  of  David  Redding,  but  in  truth 
it  is  not.  As  will  presently  become  apparent,  the  tragic 
story  of  David  Redding  can  never  be  understood,  or 
properly  told,  otherwise  than  in  this  setting.  On  April  21, 
1778,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  in  Albany,  the 
Commissioners  had  before  them  a  report  from  Bennington 
of  the  arrest  of  one  “Riddeng,”  who  was  none  other  than 
our  David  Redding.  The  Minutes  of  that  date  record: 
“Information  being  Given  to  this  board  that  a  Certain — 
Riddeng  now  in  Custody  at  Bennington  for  Stealing  of 
horses  from  one  Simmons  in  dutches  County,  the  follow¬ 
ing  Letter  was  wrote  requesting  from  the  Committee  that 
the  Sd  Ridden  to  Conveyed  to  this  place  in  the  words  fol¬ 
lowing.”28  Unfortunately,  the  letter  was  not  copied  into 
the  Minutes.  Correspondence  was  kept  on  file.  The  disas¬ 
trous  Capitol  fire  in  1911  destroyed  the  correspondence 
along  with  much  other  manuscript  material  of  priceless 
value. 


IV 

There  is  not  the  faintest  doubt  that  the  man  whose 
name  is  spelled  in  two  different  ways  in  this  brief  record, 
first  as  “Riddeng”  and  second  as  “Ridden”  was  the  man 
known  to  history  as  David  Redding.  Free  and  easy,  hit 
or  miss,  spelling  was  common  in  those  days.  It  was  not 
uncommon  for  a  man  of  much  better  than  average  educa¬ 
tion  to  spell  his  own  name  in  two  or  three  different  ways, 
even  in  one  document.  Even  Isaac  Tichenor,  who  was  a 
graduate  of  Princeton  College,  and  who  served  as  Governor 
of  Vermont  for  eleven  years,  and  in  Congress  as  a  Senator 
for  a  total  of  almost  thirteen  years,  did  exactly  that!  In 
the  few  official  records  there  are  concerning  him  in  Ver¬ 
mont  the  name  of  David  Redding  is  otherwise  also  spelled 
“Reading”  and  “Redden.” 

The  late  Dr.  Alexander  C.  Flick,  State  Historian  of 
New  York,  was  kind  enough  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  his 
great  learning  and  experience.  He  agreed  with  me  that 
there  could  be  no  sensible  doubt  that  the  man  referred  to 
in  the  Minutes  of  the  Commissioners  was  David  Redding. 
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Here,  then,  was  an  entirely  new  picture  of  the  man  and  his 
“crime.”  He  was  David  Redding,  an  enlisted  soldier  in 
the  famous  military  organization  known  as  the  Queen’s 
Loyal  Rangers.  It  is  known  that  detachments  of  Rangers 
operated  extensively  in  Dutchess  County.  As  the  name 
of  the  regiment  implies,  and  like  all  “Rangers”  before  and 
since,  even  in  our  own  day,  the  Queen’s  Loyal  Rangers 
was  a  mobile  force  used  principally  to  harass  and  impede 
the  enemy — in  this  case  the  Americans.  Stealing  or  driv¬ 
ing  away  horses  and  cattle,  plundering  stores  of  supplies 
or  destroying  them  were  then,  and  still  are,  among  the 
most  important,  and  generally  accepted,  forms  of  warfare 
carried  on  by  this  type  of  military  organization.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  Redding  was  a  soldier,  a  Ranger,  his  act  of  stealing 
the  horses  of  the  Dutchess  County  farmer  was  an  act  of 
war.  While  not  caught  in  the  act,  he  was  caught  later 
within  the  American  lines,  and  was  clearly  subject  to  trial 
and  judgment  by  military  tribunal. 

In  personal  interviews  and  by  correspondence  Dr.  Flick 
and  I  discussed  every  phase  of  the  subject.  We  were  en¬ 
tirely  convinced  that  the  man  “Riddeng,”  or  “Ridden,” 
who  was  arrested  in  Bennington  for  stealing  horses  in 
Dutchess  County,  New  York,  was  the  David  Redding  who 
was  hanged  for  “enemical  conduct.”  We  were  also  con¬ 
vinced  that  Mr.  Wardner’s  statement  that  Redding  was  a 
soldier  in  the  Queen’s  Loyal  Rangers  commanded  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  John  Peters  could  be  accepted  as  conclu¬ 
sive.  Mr.  Wardner’s  letter,  stating  that  he  had  based  the 
statement  in  his  book  upon  “muster  rolls  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  John  Peters’  corps,”  was  not  to  be  questioned  by 
us.  We  knew  Henry  Steele  Wardner. 

But,  of  course,  discovery  of  the  actual  muster  rolls 
which  Mr.  Wardner  had  seen,  or  others  bearing  the  name 
of  David  Redding,  was  desirable.  It  was  a  matter  of  pri¬ 
mary  importance.  Dr.  Flick  called  to  our  aid  Miss  Edna 
L.  Jacobsen,  head  of  the  Manuscripts  and  History  Section 
of  the  New  York  State  Library.  Miss  Jacobsen  made  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  all  the  manuscript  material 
relating  to  the  period  in  the  State  Library.  Her  object 
was  to  unearth  any  fact  about  Redding  which  we  did  not 
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already  possess,  any  references  to  him,  or  to  his  tragic  fate, 
and  not  merely  actual  records  of  his  military  service.  When 
Miss  Jacobsen  had  made  her  report,  we  knew  that  nothing 
had  been  overlooked.  In  all  the  mass  of  material  in  the 
State  Library  not  one  fact  or  statement  not  already  known 
to  us  was  discovered.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  I  had 
been  aided  by  Miss  Jacobsen,  and  since  then  I  have  been 
the  beneficiary  of  her  efficient  and  unstinted  cooperation 
on  several  occasions.  I  am  but  one  of  many  workers  in 
the  field  of  American  history  who  are  indebted  to  Miss 
Jacobsen,  whose  amazing  knowledge  of  the  manuscript 
materials  in  her  charge  is  equalled  by  her  efficiency  and  her 
cooperative  spirit. 

We  knew  that  David  Redding  was  a  soldier,  even  if  the 
actual  official  records  had  not  been  discovered.  That  was 
to  come  years  later.  Another  fact  about  Redding  had  been 
unearthed.  In  the  course  of  the  mass  of  reading  I  did 
during  the  year  1935,  I  made  a  very  thorough  examination 
of  the  two  volumes  of  New  York  in  the  Revolution  in  con¬ 
nection  with  another  matter.  In  the  second  volume  I  found 
an  interesting  account  of  the  work  done  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Prisoners,  in  Albany  and  other  places  in  the 
State.  In  Dutchess,  Orange,  Ulster  and  Albany  counties 
especially  there  were  committees  and  commissioners  for 
dealing  with  war  prisoners,  both  military  and  civilians. 
British  prisoners  of  war,  including  American  supporters 
of  the  British,  were  sent  from  the  New  York  City  area  to 
places  like  Goshen,  in  Orange  County,  and  Amenia,  in 
Dutchess  County,  for  confinement.  Prisoners  taken  in 
and  around  Albany  and  the  area  to  the  north  were  con¬ 
fined  in  Albany  prison,  but  from  there  transfer  to  other 
prisons  was  a  regular  and  common  occurrence. 

To  a  much  greater  extent  than  I  had  supposed  possible, 
these  Commissioners  sent  prisoners  of  war  to  various 
places  in  neighboring  States  for  greater  security.  Prisoners 
were  sent,  under  guard,  from  points  in  New  York  to  places 
in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  For  example,  in  November,  1776,  a  body  of 
prisoners  was  sent  from  Charlotte  Precinct,  Dutchess 
County,  to  Exeter,  New  Hampshire.  The  prisoners  were 
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guarded  by  soldiers  belonging  to  Colonel  Robert  Van 
Rensselaer’s  Regiment,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Robinson  and  Lieutenant  Bezaleel  Rudd.  The  journey 
took  twenty-one  days.  The  State  of  New  York  paid  New 
Hampshire  authorities  for  the  maintenance  and  care  of 
many  New  York  prisoners  of  war. 

V 

It  seems  that  David  Redding  had  been  a  prisoner  of 
war  in  Albany  at  some  time  prior  to  his  arrest  in  Benning¬ 
ton.  The  names  “David  Redding”  and  “Edward  Red¬ 
ding,”  possibly  brothers,  appear  in  the  list  of  persons  who 
were  confined  there.29  Unfortunately,  no  dates  are  given, 
nor  are  there  any  particulars  of  where  they  were  arrested 
or  upon  what  charge.  It  is  morally  certain,  however,  that 
the  David  Redding  referred  to  was  the  man  who  later  was 
executed  in  Bennington,  with  whose  history  we  are  con¬ 
cerned.  This  belief  gains  additional  weight  from  the  fact 
that  another  prisoner  listed  is  Alexander  Campbell.  This 
man  also  belonged  to  the  Queen’s  Loyal  Rangers.  He  was, 
in  fact,  Deputy  Commissary  officer  of  the  regiment.  Per¬ 
haps  if  the  correspondence  between  the  Commissioners  in 
Albany  and  the  Bennington  authorities  had  not  been 
destroyed,  in  it  might  have  been  found  the  answer  to  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  Redding  that  now  must  be  forever  un¬ 
answered. 

The  arrest  of  Campbell  took  place  while  Redding  was 
in  custody  in  Bennington.  He  was  from  Dutchess  County, 
it  is  interesting  to  note.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  in  Albany  on  April  27,  1778,  information  was 
received  that  Campbell  had  been  seen  passing  through  the 
city  “on  Horseback  with  large  Bundles  along  Side  of  his 
Horse,  which  it  is  supposed  are  some  of  the  Goods  lately 
stolen  in  the  lower  Parts  of  this  County.”30  A  letter  was 
written  to  the  Committee  for  the  Saratoga  District,  request¬ 
ing  them  to  apprehend  Campbell  and  “if  they  suspect  him 
to  have  stolen  the  Goods  he  has  in  his  Possession,  to  send 
him  immediately  to  us  together  with  the  Goods.”  At  their 
meeting  on  April  29,  1778,  the  Commissioners  had  before 
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them  Alexander  Campbell,  who,  the  Minutes  say  "was 
apprehended  for  travelling  without  a  Pass,  and  for  carry¬ 
ing  Letters  from  Mr.  Banyer  to  David  Van  Schaack  and 
from  Van  Schaack  to  Henry  Cuyler.”  The  Commissioners 
ordered  “that  a  Mittimus  be  made  out  to  the  Goaler  to  take 
the  said  Alexander  Campbell  and  closely  confine  him.”31 

It  would  appear  from  the  foregoing  record  that  no 
goods  believed  or  known  to  have  been  stolen  were  found  in 
Campbell’s  possession.  What  was  found  on  him,  however, 
was  far  more  incriminating  and  damaging,  namely,  the  cor¬ 
respondence  of  the  notorious  Tories,  Goldsbrow  Banyar, 
David  Van  Schaack  and  Henry  Cuyler.  It  is  evident  that 
the  military  authorities  regarded  this  correspondence  of 
so  much  importance  that,  despite  the  commitment  to  jail 
by  the  Commissioners,  they  seized  Campbell.  At  their 
meeting  on  the  following  day,  April  30,  the  Commissioners 
had  the  case  of  Alexander  Campbell  before  them  again. 
The  record  says :  “In  Consequence  of  the  Information 
received  respecting  Alexander  Campbell  wrote  a  Letter  to 
Gen1  Schuyler  requesting  him  to  have  the  said  Alexander 
Campbell  secured  and  sent  down  to  us,  which  Letter  is  in 
the  Words  following  (prout).”31 

Conflicts  between  the  Commissioners  and  the  military 
command  at  Albany  on  matters  concerned  with  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  arrested  persons  and  prisoners  were  of  frequent 
occurrence.  As  Alexander  Campbell’s  case  seems  never 
again  to  have  come  up  before  the  Commissioners,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  military  authority  ignored  the  Commis¬ 
sioners’  request.  We  know  that  at  that  time  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Peters  was  recruiting  men  to  reinforce  his  regi¬ 
ment  for  service  in  Canada  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  correspondence  Campbell  was  carrying  had  reference 
to  that.  And  while  the  closeness  of  Campbell’s  arrest  in 
the  Albany  area  to  the  arrest  of  Redding  at  Bennington 
does  not  'prove  that  they  had  been  working  together,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  does  suggest  it.  And  the  suggestion  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  the  two  men  were  comrades  in  the  same 
corps  of  Rangers. 

We  do  not  have  to  rely  on  conjecture  for  any  important 
conclusions  concerning  what  happened  in  Bennington.  We 
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know  that  some  one  in  Bennington  notified  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  in  Albany  that  they  had  arrested  a  man  who  was 
now  held  there  in  prison,  and  asked  to  be  given  instruc¬ 
tions  what  to  do  with  him.  If  the  man  had  been  arrested 
for  an  offense  like  stealing  a  gun  or  a  few  rounds  of  ammu¬ 
nition  from  the  military  stores,  or  from  a  private  house, 
does  any  one  believe  that  the  Bennington  authorities  would 
have  regarded  themselves  as  incompetent  to  deal  with  the 
culprit,  and  felt  that  they  must  apply  to  Albany  for  instruc¬ 
tions?  I  think  that  to  ask  the  question  is  to  answer  it 
by  overwhelming  ridicule.  Nor  is  it  any  more  credible  that 
after  having  dealt  with  so  many  cases  of  espionage  and 
both  overt  and  covert  acts  supporting  the  enemy,  they 
would  have  felt  incapable  of  dealing  with  an  offender  under 
either  of  these  heads,  and  obliged  to  seek  instruction  from 
Albany. 

It  is  only  when  we  are  in  possession  of  the  knowledge 
that  the  offense  for  which  the  man  had  been  arrested  and 
was  being  held  in  prison  was  committed,  not  in  Vermont, 
but  in  New  York,  that  the  request  of  the  Bennington 
authorities  for  instructions  from  Albany  assumes  the 
character  of  an  intelligent  act.  To  have  asked  a  New 
York  authority  for  instructions  in  dealing  with  an  offender 
against  Vermont  law,  arrested  in  Vermont  for  an  offense 
committed  in  Vermont,  would  have  been  an  abdication  of 
every  pretense  or  claim  to  independence  as  a  sovereign 
state.  It  probably  was  Joseph  Fay  who  communicated 
the  information  and  the  request  to  the  Commissioners  in 
Albany,  and  we  can  not  think  of  him  as  the  instrument  of 
virtual  abdication  of  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of 
Vermont.  To  advise  the  Commissioners  that  they  had 
arrested  a  man  wanted  by  the  New  York  authorities — 
perhaps  pursuant  to  their  request — and  ask  now  to  be 
advised  what  was  to  be  done  with  him,  was  a  very  different 
matter.  And  that  is  what  happened,  as  the  record  shows 
beyond  any  possible  dispute. 

Although  the  letter  itself  does  not  exist,  we  know  from 
the  official  Minutes  that  a  letter  was  sent  to  Bennington 
requesting  that  the  prisoner  be  conveyed  to  Albany  and 
delivered  to  the  prison  there.  We  know  that  the  order  of 
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the  Commissioners  was  not  complied  with;  that  Redding 
was  not  taken  to  Albany  for  trial  and  judgment  by  the 
authorities  there.  So  much  we  know.  But  we  do  not 
know  that  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  Bennington  leaders 
to  deliver  their  prisoner  at  the  prison  in  Albany.  Let  us 
recall  the  stories  of  Redding’s  attempted  escape :  With  the 
utmost  deference,  I  must  admit  that  the  story  of  this 
attempt  told  by  Governor  Hiland  Hall  has  never  seemed 
to  me  to  merit  any  credence.  It  is  the  sort  of  thing  one 
finds  in  the  folklore  of  early  settlements,  told  at  countless 
firesides  and  in  taverns,  and  handed  on  from  one  genera¬ 
tion  to  another,  yet  all  the  while  so  insecurely  founded  as 
to  be  unable  to  withstand  historical  light  or  a  single  breath 
of  informed  criticism. 

VI 

The  idea  that  the  man  Sacket,  who  drove  the  wagon 
containing  Redding  to  the  place  where  the  gallows  had 
been  erected,  was  required  to  do  so  by  the  sheriff,  as  a 
punishment  for  having  once  let  Redding  get  away,  does 
not  fit  into  the  picture.  It  is  not  improbable  merely,  but 
incredible.  Far  from  being  the  victim  of  punishment,  an 
object  of  pity,  we  can  be  certain  that  the  man  Sacket  was 
an  object  of  envy  by  hundreds  of  other  men.  He  would 
not  have  given  up  his  position  and  job  for  a  good  deal.  He 
had  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  show  and  a  grandstand  seat. 
He  must  have  gloried  in  his  part  in  the  show.  Either  that 
or  the  whole  picture  of  the  affair  given  by  Governor  Hall 
is  wrong.  If  Redding  did  escape  while  he  was  being  guarded 
by  Sacket,  we  may  be  sure  that  Sacket  would  not  have  had 
to  be  compelled  to  drive  him  that  day  as  a  punishment: 
instead,  he  would  have  begged  for  the  job,  to  have  the  last 
exulting  laugh.  The  other  idea  is  psychologically  impos¬ 
sible. 

Nor  can  more  credence  be  given  to  the  statement  made 
by  Governor  Hall  that  there  was  no  jail,  and  that  because 
of  that  fact  Redding  had  to  be  confined  in  the  saddle-room 
of  the  tavern  horse-shed.  No  jail?  Some  nine  months 
after  the  Battle  of  Bennington,  and  no  jail  in  town?  Quite 
aside  from  any  evidence  of  record  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
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ject,  the  known  facts  concerning  the  battle  almost  compel 
the  inference  that  the  statement  about  the  jail,  or  absence 
of  a  jail,  must  be  wrong.  It  is  known  that,  long  before  the 
Battle  of  Bennington,  there  had  been  important  strategic 
military  posts  here,  for  considerable  periods,  and  this  could 
not  have  been  without  guard  houses  of  some  sort.  It  is 
known  that,  after  the  battle,  scores  of  prisoners  were  kept 
here  for  a  long  time.  But  we  are  not  left  to  inference.  There 
are  plenty  of  records  that  indicate  that  there  was  no  lack  of 
jail  facilities  in  Bennington  at  that  date. 

For  example:  On  November  25,  1777,  Governor  Chit¬ 
tenden,  as  president  of  the  Council  of  Safety,  ordered 
Samuel  Robinson  to  take  a  guard  of  fifteen  armed  men 
and  “March  the  Prisoners  now  in  the  Guard  House  imme¬ 
diately  to  Albany.”32  Just  seven  days  earlier,  November 
18,  Joseph  Fay  recorded  that  “Serjeant  Silas  Livermore 
has  faithfully  done  his  duty  as  Commander  of  the  Guard 
at  this  place,  &  that  the  Council  have  discharged  the 
prisoners  from  the  Guard  house.”33  As  late  as  January  23, 
1778,  we  find  Governor  Chittenden  issuing  an  order  to 
Captain  Samuel  Robinson,  ordering  the  release  of  one 
John  McNeil,  who  had  been  “under  Confinement  15 
days.”34  These  illustrations  are  sufficient.  There  was  a 
prison,  or  guard  house,  as  it  was  common  to  designate  a 
jail  in  those  days.  It  is  quite  possible,  of  course,  that  for 
some  reason  not  now  apparent,  but  known  at  that  time, 
Redding  was  confined  in  the  saddle-room,  which  was  trans¬ 
formed  for  the  time  into  a  prison  cell.  If  that  was  done,  it 
was  not  because  there  was  no  jail. 

The  story  told  by  Dr.  Tibbetts  is  very  much  more 
probable  and  convincing.  According  to  that  story,  the 
Bennington  leaders  undertook  to  carry  out  the  instructions 
they  had  received  from  Albany,  to  deliver  Redding  to  the 
special  military  prison  there.  As  they  proceeded  toward 
Hoosick,  en  route  to  Albany,  Redding  is  said  to  have  seized 
the  gun  of  one  of  the  Robinsons  who  was  guarding  him, 
and  fled.  When  he  was  recaptured,  his  captors  returned 
him  to  Bennington  instead  of  proceeding  toward  Albany. 
The  fact  that  he  stole  the  gun  of  Robinson  might  be  the 
element  of  truth  in  the  tradition  that  Redding  was  tried 
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and  sentenced  for  stealing  guns  from  Samuel  Robinson’s 
house.  It  was  not  unusual  for  Captain  Samuel  Robinson 
to  take  prisoners  to  Albany  and  it  may  have  been  he  whose 
gun  was  stolen  by  Redding  when  he  made  his  break  and 
dash  for  liberty.  There  is  nothing  in  either  story  of  the 
escape  and  recapture  of  the  prisoner  to  indicate  how  long 
he  was  at  liberty.  It  is  quite  possible  that  he  was  not  over¬ 
taken  immediately.  For  aught  that  is  indicated  by  either 
story,  he  may  not  have  been  recaptured  until  some  days 
after  his  escape. 

Those  who  are  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  de¬ 
tailed  history  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle  in  the  region, 
are  quite  likely  to  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  settlers 
in  Bennington  could  have  known  anything  about  a  crime 
committed  as  far  away  as  Dutchess  County,  New  York. 
How  could  they  have  learned  of  the  incident  of  the  stealing 
Farmer  Simmons’  horses,  or  known  enough  to  enable  them 
to  identify  and  arrest  the  culprit?  There  were  no  such 
facilities  for  communication  such  as  came  later.  Not  only 
were  the  electric  telegraph  and  the  telephone  not  yet  in¬ 
vented,  but  there  was  no  postal  system,  and  as  yet  regular 
stage  service  had  not  been  established,  even  between  Al¬ 
bany  and  Bennington.  Yet  there  was  nothing  at  all  un¬ 
usual  in  the  fact  that  the  leaders  in  Bennington  knew  of 
the  theft  of  horses  in  Dutchess  County  and  were  on  the 
look-out  for  the  man  Redding.  There  was  a  most  amazing 
intelligence  service  in  operation  all  the  time.  Word  was 
passed  from  local  committee  to  local  committee  all  the  way 
from  Hartford,  Connecticut,  to  the  Canadian  border  and 
vice  versa.  Similarly,  word  was  passed  all  the  way  up  the 
Hudson  from  New  York  to  Albany  and  from  Albany  on 
through  the  Mohawk  Valley  on  the  one  side  and  to  Ver¬ 
mont  on  the  other. 

That  sort  of  thing  continued  throughout  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War,  even  when  relations  between  the  Vermonters 
and  the  authorities  in  Albany  became  strained.  For 
example,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  for  Detect¬ 
ing  and  Defeating  Conspiracies  in  Albany,  May  30,  1781, 
Stephen  Bell,  who  was  a  jailer  in  Albany,  appeared  before 
the  Commissioners  to  report  what  he  thought  was  a  matter 
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for  them  to  investigate.  On  his  way  from  Hoosick  to  Al¬ 
bany,  he  said,  he  had  met  a  number  of  gentlemen,  among 
them  Doctor  George  Smith,  a  noted  Albany  Tory.  Doctor 
Smith  had  acted  suspiciously  and  Bell  thought  it  probable 
that  the  Doctor  was  planning  to  go  to  Canada  by  way  of 
Bennington.35  So  the  Commissioners  voted  to  send  a  letter, 
which  was  read  and  approved,  to  Joseph  Fay,  at  Benning¬ 
ton,  requesting  him  to  have  Doctor  Smith  arrested,  if 
possible,  should  he  attempt  to  pass  through  the  town. 
Samuel  Stringer  was  ordered  to  ride  express  to  Benning¬ 
ton  with  the  letter.  On  June  first  a  letter  was  sent  by 
Joseph  Fay  to  the  Commissioners  by  the  same  express 
messenger  and  reached  the  Commissioners  that  same  day. 
It  stated  that  Doctor  Smith  had  been  arrested  in  Benning¬ 
ton  and  was  being  held  as  a  prisoner  there.06  Another 
letter  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Joseph  Fay,  to  which  Fay 
replied  on  the  third  of  June,  his  letter  reaching  the  Com¬ 
missioners  on  the  sixth.  None  of  this  correspondence  exists 
and  what  disposition  was  made  of  Doctor  Smith  is  not 
recorded.  We  know  that  even  the  man  in  whose  wagon 
he  rode  to  Bennington  was  brought  before  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  investigation. 

Finally,  it  was  a  common  occurrence  for  the  Ver¬ 
monters  to  arrest  people  for  offenses  committed  in  other 
states  and  to  convey  them  to  the  authorities  in  those  states. 
Quite  often  this  was  done  in  response  to  the  request  of  the 
authorities  of  the  states  concerned,  but  quite  as  often,  it 
seems,  the  Vermont  authorities  acted  on  their  own  initia¬ 
tive  without  special  request.  Thus,  on  November  15, 
1777,  Joseph  Fay,  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Safety 
at  Bennington,  wrote  to  Major  John  Van  “Ranslaer” 
(Rensselear)  sending  a  list  of  five  persons,  with  a  state¬ 
ment  of  their  crimes,  who  were  being  sent  to  him  as 
prisoners,  “to  be  subject  to  the  State  of  N.  York.”  The 
letter  concluded  “You  will  therefore,  after  Examining 
them,  send  for  the  Evidence  to  support  the  Several  Charges 
against  them,  &  Deal  with  them  according  to  the  nature 
of  their  Crimes.”3'  Evidently  there  had  been  no  request 
from  the  New  York  authorities  for  the  arrest  of  these  men. 
The  initiative  was  taken  by  the  Vermonters.  Similarly, 
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on  November  25,  1777,  Governor  Chittenden,  by  direction 
of  the  Council  of  Safety,  wrote  to  Major  General  Gates  in 
Albany,  saying:  “the  prisoners  Taken  by  Capt.  Allen 
on  the  West  Side  Lake  Champlain  have  arrived  at  this 
place.  The  Council  thinks  proper  to  send  them  to  Albany 
where  your  honor  can  dispose  of  them  as  you  shall  think 
proper  as  the  most  part  of  them  are  Tories  belonging  to  the 
State  of  N.  York.  Several  of  them  pretend  they  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Capitulation  Between  your  Honor  &  Gen¬ 
eral  Burgoyne.  Be  that  as  it  will  they  was  found  aiding  & 
assisting  the  Enemy  to  Drive  their  Cattle  to  Canada. 
Your  honor’s  Wisdom  will  be  sufficient  to  direct  in  this 
affair.”38  These  references  make  it  clear  beyond  any  rea¬ 
sonable  doubt  that  there  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  arrest 
of  Redding  for  an  offense  committed  in  New  York  and  the 
notification  of  the  authorities  in  that  state.  That  was  the 
established  practice. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  official  record  of  David 
Redding’s  military  status  as  an  enlisted  man  in  the  Queen’s 
Loyal  Rangers  has  been  discovered,  and  will  be  produced 
in  due  course,  the  reader  is  now  asked  to  divest  his  mind 
of  ancient  errors  and  prejudices  and  consider  the  case  of 
David  Redding  afresh  and  with  an  open  mind,  in  the  light 
of  the  new  evidence. 


Ill 


THE  TRIALS  AND  THE  EXECUTION 

I 

On  or  about  the  nineteenth  day  of  April,  1778,  and 
certainly  before  the  twenty-first  day,  David  Redding  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bennington  and  was  placed 
under  arrest.  The  charge  against  him  was  that  he  had 
stolen  horses  in  Dutchess  County,  New  York,  the  property 
of  a  farmer  named  Simmons.  It  is  not  apparent  in  any 
known  records  how  the  authorities  in  Bennington  came  by 
their  knowledge  that  such  a  theft  of  horses  had  occurred 
in  Dutchess  County.  It  is  not  in  evidence,  either,  how 
they  obtained  information  connecting  Redding  with  the 
theft,  or  the  means  they  had  of  identifying  him  when  he 
appeared  in  the  region.  It  is  possible,  at  least,  that  all  the 
information  they  had  was  furnished  by  New  York  authori¬ 
ties.  There  is  nothing  in  the  records  that  in  any  manner 
either  sustains  or  refutes  such  a  theory. 

Of  Redding  himself  we  know  that  he  was  an  enlisted 
soldier,  a  private  in  the  corps  of  Rangers  raised  and  com¬ 
manded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Peters,  a  resident  at 
the  time  of  Moretown,  Vermont.  This  military  unit  was 
formed  in  the  summer  of  1777,  in  the  following  circum¬ 
stances  :  In  May,  Peters,  who  had  served  as  a  volunteer 
under  General  Sir  Guy  Carleton  on  Lake  Champlain,  was 
ordered  by  Carleton  to  raise  a  regiment  of  which,  when 
raised,  he,  Peters,  was  to  be  the  commanding  officer  with 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  While  he  was  engaged  in 
raising  the  required  number  of  men,  Peters  received  an 
order,  dated  June  14,  1777,  commanding  him  to  join  the 
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army  with  whatever  forces  he  had  raised.  It  was  General 
Burgoyne  who  gave  to  Peters’  regiment  the  name  “Queen’s 
Loyal  Rangers.” 

The  corps  was  first  mustered  as  a  unit  at  Skenes- 
borough,  on  June  23,  1777.  Alexander  Campbell  was  the 
officer  who  prepared  the  muster  roll,  he  being  the  Deputy 
Commissary  of  Musters.  Peters  himself  is  the  authority 
for  the  statement  that  he  mustered  only  262  men.  He 
states,  however,  that  actually  he  had  raised  643  men  since 
he  was  ordered  to  raise  his  regiment.  He  explains :  “my 
situation  was  generally  in  the  advance  party,  my  men  were 
killed  off,  not  quite  so  fast  as  I  enlisted  them,  but  (this) 
prevented  them  from  being  mustered  as  regularly  as  they 
should  have  been.”39 

To  this  regiment  David  Redding  belonged.  In  the 
Battle  of  Bennington,  August  16,  1777,  Peters  commanded 
his  Rangers  in  person.  He  says  that  he  had  291  men  with 
him  when  the  battle  began,  and  lost  “about  half  of  them 
in  that  engagement.”  These  figures,  it  may  be  observed  in 
passing,  approximate  closely  the  estimate  made  at  the  time 
by  American  officers.  On  the  day  before  the  battle,  in  a 
small  skirmish,  Peters  had  been  slightly  wounded,  a 
musket  ball  grazing  his  foot,  the  wound  becoming  very 
painful  during  the  battle.  In  the  course  of  the  battle  he 
received  a  bayonet  wound,  which  was  inflicted  by  one 
whom  he  recognized  as  an  old  playmate  and  schoolfellow, 
Captain  Jeremiah  Post,  who  was  a  cousin  to  Peters’  wife. 
In  his  account  of  the  affair  Peters  says  that  “though  his 
bayonet  was  in  my  body  I  felt  regret  at  being  obliged  to 
destroy  him.”  Redding  was  one  of  the  291  Rangers  in 
the  battle  and,  of  course,  was  one  of  the  survivors.  They 
retreated  by  way  of  the  mill  bridge  at  Cambridge,  which 
they  destroyed  after  they  had  passed  over  it.”40 

Some  time  before  his  appearance  in  Bennington  and 
his  arrest,  Redding  had  been  imprisoned  in  Albany  as  a 
British  Prisoner  of  War.  Beyond  the  mere  record  of  the 
fact,  we  have  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  this  incident.  It 
would  seem  that  it  must  have  been  after  the  capitulation 
of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga  in  October,  1777,  and  prior  to  his 
appearance  in  Bennington  in  April,  1778.  Peters  with. 
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the  remnant  of  his  corps  went  to  Stillwater  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Royalist  forces  at  Bennington  and  there  remained. 
Peters  himself  says  that  he  realized  that  no  Capitulations, 
no  matter  how  phrased,  would  protect  him  or  any  of  his 
Loyalists  from  arrest  and  punishment,  and  that  this  had 
been  confirmed  by  General  Burgoyne  and  his  staff  officers. 
So,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  British  officers,  Peters  and 
some  thirty-five  of  his  men  escaped  while  the  Capitulations 
were  being  negotiated.  It  is  possible  that  Redding  was 
made  a  prisoner  at  or  about  this  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible,  at  least,  that  his  im¬ 
prisonment  in  Albany  came  much  later,  very  shortly  before 
he  was  picked  up  in  Bennington,  and  arose  out  of  activities 
connected  with  the  raising  of  additional  forces  to  be  used 
in  Canada,  pursuant  to  orders  Lieutenant-Colonel  Peters 
had  received  from  General  Carleton.  Those  activities 
would  naturally  consist  of  recruiting  reinforcements,  ob¬ 
serving  and  reporting  enemy  actions  and  harassing  the 
enemy  in  every  possible  manner,  including  stealing  and 
causing  to  run  away  cattle,  horses  and  other  livestock,  the 
theft  and  destruction  of  munitions  and  supplies  and  varied 
other  forms  of  destruction  and  injury  such  as  are  covered 
by  the  modern  word  “sabotage.”  If  he  was  arrested  in 
these  circumstances,  he  was,  of  course,  along  with  several 
other  things,  a  spy. 

It  is  very  evident  that  Redding  was  properly  subject 
to  the  death  penalty  if  he  was  guilty  of  these  things,  or  of 
most  of  them.  But  it  is  equally  evident  that  he  should  have 
been  tried  by  a  military  tribunal.  Upon  the  face  of  the 
meagre  records  that  we  have,  it  seems  that  the  Bennington 
authorities  did  not  charge  Redding  with  any  offenses  com¬ 
mitted  in  Vermont,  but  with  the  single  offense  of  horse 
stealing,  committed  in  the  State  of  New  York.  What  evi¬ 
dence  they  had  against  the  man,  if  any,  or  what  reply  he 
made  to  the  accusation,  if  any,  are  unknown.  What  we  do 
know  is  that  word  was  sent  from  Bennington  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners  for  Detecting  and  Defeating  Conspiracies,  in 
Albany,  that  Redding  was  in  custody,  arrested  for  stealing 
horses  in  Dutchess  County  from  one  Simmons,  and  asking 
what  the  Commissioners  desired  to  have  done. 
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A  letter  was  sent  to  Bennington,  requesting  that  Red¬ 
ding  be  conveyed  to  Albany.  In  the  absence  of  the  text 
of  that  letter  we  do  not  know  whether  it  contained  any¬ 
thing  that  explained  to  the  Bennington  authorities  the 
man’s  previous  imprisonment  in  the  military  prison  in 
Albany  or  when  or  how  it  was  terminated.  Why  the  Ben¬ 
nington  authorities  did  not  convey  Redding  to  Albany  and 
deliver  him  to  the  authorities  there,  we  can  only  surmise. 
We  do  not  know  and  it  is  unlikely  that  we  will  ever  know. 
They  had  asked  for  instructions  and  had  been  requested  to 
deliver  the  prisoner  to  the  proper  authority  in  Albany. 

This  we  know  they  did  not  do.  But  it  is  at  least  pos¬ 
sible  that  they  made  an  attempt  to  do  so  and  failed.  In 
this  connection  there  are  two  separate  and  different  stories 
of  an  attempt  made  by  Redding  to  escape  from  the  custody 
of  his  Bennington  captors  and  guards.  One  story  repre¬ 
sents  him  as  breaking  out  of  a  room  in  which  he  was  con¬ 
fined,  a  saddle-room  connected  with  the  horse  sheds  of 
Fay’s  tavern.  The  other  story,  much  more  plausible  and 
probable  in  my  judgment,  is  that  Redding  broke  away 
from  his  guards  while  he  was  being  conveyed  to  Albany; 
that  he  fled  toward  Hoosick,  where  there  were  many  Loyal¬ 
ists  and  sympathizers  with  the  Royalist  cause.  According 
to  this  story,  he  was  recaptured  and  returned  to  Benning- 
'  ton  instead  of  being  taken  on  to  Albany.  Probably  the 
two  accounts  refer  to  the  same  event.  The  reader  must 
make  his  own  choice  between  these  stories.  Obviously,  it 
is  the  second  of  the  two  stories  only  that  has  any  bearing 
upon  the  point  immediately  under  discussion. 

So  Redding  was  kept  in  Bennington  and  the  determina¬ 
tion  was  reached  in  some  manner,  by  somebody,  to  try 
him  in  Vermont,  instead  of  sending  him  to  Albany.  Who 
made  that  decision,  or  in  what  circumstances,  or  when, 
there  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  to  prove,  or  even  indicate. 
It  is  a  fascinating  subject  of  speculation.  It  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  there  was  something  of  a  radical  revolt  in  the 
community  against  what  was  regarded  as  the  ultra-con¬ 
servatism  of  the  responsible  authorities,  or  perhaps  those 
who  assumed  authority.  It  is  not  difficult  to  envisage  such 
a  revolt;  to  imagine  angry  patriots  who  had  fought  under 
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Stark  and  Herrick  and  Warner  protesting  that  this  man, 
who  belonged  to  the  thrice-hated  Queen’s  Loyal  Rangers, 
was  not  merely  a  thief  but  a  spy  also  and  demanding  that 
he  be  put  to  death.  Nor  is  it  any  more  difficult  to  imagine 
another  sort  of  revolt,  the  more  radical  and  enthusiastic 
Vermonters,  proudly  conscious  of  the  dignity  of  the  new 
statehood,  and  intensely  jealous  that  it  assert  its  authority. 
“Vermont  is  as  much  a  state  as  New  York  or  any  other 
state  is.  We  have  our  own  courts.  We  should  no  longer 
play  a  subordinate  role  to  New  York!” 

A  strong  enough  demand  by  people  viewing  the  case  in 
such  a  light  might  well  have  caused  the  local  authorities 
to  act  in  deference  to  public  opinion.  Finally,  there  was 
an  incident  which  occurred  in  Albany,  news  of  which  must 
have  reached  Bennington,  the  effect  of  which  upon  the 
public  mind  may  well  have  been  determinative  in  its 
weight.  On  May  15,  two  men  were  publicly  hung  in  Al¬ 
bany,  in  the  presence  of  “a  prodigious  number  of  spec¬ 
tators,”  and  again,  on  May  19,  there  was  a  mass  trial  of 
ten  persons,  all  of  whom  were  found  guilty  and  sentenced 
to  death  by  Judge  John  Jay,  later  the  nation’s  first  Chief 
Justice.  One  or  two  were  pardoned,  but  most  of  them 
were  executed  in  the  presence  of  a  great  mob  of  people. 
Thacher  gives  this  picture  of  the  execution  of  the  two  men 
who  were  executed  on  May  19:  “The  criminals  were  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  gallows  by  a  guard  of  soldiers,  and  were 
attended  by  a  prodigious  number  of  spectators.  They 
manifested,  at  the  gallows,  the  most  agonizing  horrors. 
One  of  them  held  in  his  hand  a  Bible  till  the  halter  deprived 
him  of  the  power  of  holding  it.”41 

In  all  these  cases  the  accused  and  condemned  men 
were  described  as  being  “Tories”  and  “disaffected  persons.” 
They  were  charged  with  stealing  and  driving  away  horses 
and  cattle,  injuring  and  destroying  property  of  various 
kinds,  assaults  with  violence  and  killing.  Homicide,  as  a 
result  of  violent  encounters  arising  in  connection  with  the 
robberies  and  horse  and  cattle  stealing,  was  charged  in 
some  cases,  but  not  all,  apparently.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  I  think,  that  the  Albany  executions,  described 
above,  set  the  pattern  for  the  execution  of  Redding,  the 
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first  execution  ever  held  in  Vermont.  Whether  or  not  the 
hangings  suggested  to  the  citizens  of  the  new  state  of  Ver¬ 
mont  that  their  courts  could  do  all  that  was  necessary 
quite  as  well  as  New  York  could,  and  ought  to  do  so,  that 
is  exactly  what  they  did. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  opening  chapter  of  this  study, 
the  Legislature  of  Vermont,  by  an  Act  passed  March  24, 
1778,  created  a  Special  Court  for  each  “shire”  in  the  State. 
Each  of  these  courts  consisted  of  five  judges.  It  was  by  the 
Special  Court  for  the  shire  of  Bennington  that  Redding  was 
tried.  It  is  stated  in  the  fragmentary  records  that  exist 
that  there  was  a  jury  consisting  of  six  men.  Just  why  that 
number  was  selected,  is  not  known.  Who  composed  the 
jury,  or  how  or  by  what  methods  they  were  chosen  is  a 
mystery,  concerning  which  there  is  no  record,  official  or 
unofficial,  to  shed  the  least  ray  of  light.  What  indictment 
was  brought  against  the  accused,  or  what  evidence  was 
presented,  or  what  defense  was  offered,  if  any,  there  is  not 
one  solitary  shred  of  record  anywhere.  We  do  not  know 
whether  stealing  horses  in  Dutchess  County,  the  only 
offense  which  he  is  charged  with  in  any  known  record,  was 
charged  at  the  trial. 

In  any  attempt  to  understand  the  proceedings  we  must 
take  cognizance  of  one  important  fact.  At  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  convened  at  Wind¬ 
sor  on  December  24,  1777,  a  written  constitution  for  the 
new  State  of  Vermont  was  adopted.  The  draft  of  this 
instrument  had  been  adopted,  provisionally,  by  unanimous 
vote,  at  Windsor,  on  July  8,  1777.  It  had  been  the  inten¬ 
tion  to  have  the  document  printed  and  submitted  to  the 
people,  but  Governor  Chittenden,  for  the  Council  of  Safety, 
on  November  25,  1777,  issued  a  call  to  the  old  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention  to  meet  again  at  Windsor  on  December 
24,  explaining  that  “The  Confusion  &  Multiplicity  of 
Business  Occasioned  by  the  Unhappy  War  in  the  Northern 
Department  since  the  appointment  of  this  Council  has  pre¬ 
vented  their  being  able  to  git  the  constitution  printed,” 
adding  that  this  compelled  the  Council  of  Safety  to  call 
upon  Captain  Bowker,  president  of  the  old  Constitutional 
Convention,  to  call  a  meeting  of  that  body  for  December 
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24,  at  Windsor.42  At  that  time  the  Constitution,  with  some 
interpolations  and  changes,  was  formally  adopted. 

On  March  21,  1778,  the  General  Assembly  adopted  a 
Bill,  which  had  been  prepared  and  presented  to  it  by  the 
Governor  and  Council,  adopting  the  common  law  of  Eng¬ 
land  as  the  law  of  the  State  of  Vermont  upon  all  matters 
not  covered  by  the  laws  enacted  by  the  State.  Since  no 
legislation  had  been  enacted  prescribing  the  size  of  juries, 
the  English  common  law  governed,  and  that  meant  that 
a  jury  must  be  composed  of  twelve  men.  That  the  Special 
Court  had  overlooked  or  ignored  when  it  chose  a  jury  of 
six.  There  is  no  magic  in  the  number  twelve,  of  course, 
and  a  jury  of  six  might  serve  quite  as  well  as  one  of  twelve. 
The  only  point  is  that  the  Legislature  by  enacting  the 
common  law  of  England  on  the  manner  it  had  done  made 
it  mandatory  for  a  jury  to  be  composed  of  twelve.  But 
Redding  had  been  found  guilty  by  a  jury  of  six  men,  which 
was  illegal  upon  its  face.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  hung  on 
June  4,  the  law  notwithstanding. 

It  was  this  fact  that  brought  into  the  case,  and  a  unique 
place  in  our  history,  John  Burnham,  Jr.,  of  Shaftsbury, 
who  is  generally  recognized  as  the  first  Vermont  lawyer. 
Born  in  1742,  at  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  he  came  to  Ben¬ 
nington  in  1761,  when  he  was  nineteen  years  old.  In  1764 
he  purchased  a  piece  of  land,  about  one  hundred  acres,  in 
the  town  of  Shaftsbury.  His  land  adjoined  that  owned  by 
John  Munro,  the  notorious  “Yorker,”  who  was  a  partisan 
of  New  York  in  the  controversy  over  the  land  grants  and 
held  a  commission  from  New  York  as  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
This  Munro  was  more  hated  by  the  Bennington  settlers, 
who  held  their  lands  under  New  Hampshire  charters,  than 
any  other  “Yorker.”  A  dispute  arose  between  Burnham 
and  Munro,  over  some  property  lines,  in  wdiich  Burnham 
was  the  losing  party.  Because  he  attributed  his  defeat  to 
the  fact  that  Munro  was  supposed  to  have  some  legal 
knowledge,  wdiereas  he  had  none,  Burnham  decided  that 
he,  too,  would  equip  himself  with  legal  learning.  There 
was  no  lawyer  on  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  at  the  time, 
the  nearest  lawyer  to  Bennington  being  located  at  Lansing- 
burgh,  New  York. 
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Heedless  of  the  adage  that  the  man  who  becomes  his 
own  lawyer  takes  a  fool  for  his  client,  Burnham  went  to 
Lansingburgh,  purchased  Blackstone’s  Commentaries  and 
a  volume  or  two  of  the  Laws  of  New  York  Colony.  These 
he  studied  earnestly  and  well,  acquiring  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  legal  principles.  From  time  to  time  he  was 
called  upon  to  advise  people  in  the  neighborhood  and  so 
acquired  something  of  a  reputation  as  a  lawyer  and  a  small 
practice.  Although  he  had  never  attended  a  law  school, 
served  an  apprenticeship  to  any  lawyer,  or  been  licensed 
to  practice  law  by  any  authority,  he  was  in  fact  a  practicing 
lawyer,  the  first  on  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  and  for 
long  the  only  one.  From  1771  to  the  latter  part  of  1779 
he  resided  in  Bennington,  where  he  carried  on  a  mercantile 
business,  practicing  law  on  the  side  and  taking  an  active 
part  in  politics.  He  was  a  member  of  the  conventions 
which  in  1777  declared  Vermont  to  be  an  independent 
sovereign  state  and  adopted  the  first  Constitution.  He 
represented  Bennington  in  the  first  General  Assembly, 
which  was  held  at  Windsor  in  March,  1778,  and  was  one 
of  those  who  voted  to  enact  the  common  law  of  England 
as  the  law  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  as  already  set  forth. 
Because  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  this  important  fact, 
it  is  not  possible  to  believe  that  Burnham  had  acted  as 
Redding’s  lawyer  in  the  trial  which  ended  in  his  condemna¬ 
tion  to  be  hanged.  Had  he  been  in  charge  of  Redding’s 
defense,  we  may  be  sure,  he  would  have  cited  the  law  to 
the  Special  Court  and  insisted  upon  a  legal  jury  of  twelve 
men. 

This,  then,  was  the  man  who  entered  the  case  after 
sentence  of  death  had  been  pronounced  against  Redding 
and  appealed  to  the  Governor  and  Council  to  set  aside  the 
verdict  upon  the  ground  that  the  condemned  man  had  not 
been  tried  by  a  legally  constituted  jury.  This  is  a  very 
different  picture  of  good  John  Burnham  from  that  given 
by  Zadock  Thompson,  quoted  in  the  first  chapter  of  this 
study.  He  was  a  man  of  acknowledged  ability  and  high 
character,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  influential  citizens 
of  the  town.  Because  we  do  not  know  the  date  of  the  trial 
itself,  we  are  unable  to  determine  how  long  after  the  trial 
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it  was  when  Burnham  entered  his  appeal.  It  was  on  Thurs¬ 
day  forenoon,  June  4,  the  very  day  on  which  Redding  was 
to  be  hung,  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  that  Burnham  pre¬ 
sented  his  petition  of  appeal,  addressed  to  the  General 
Assembly,  which  was  scheduled  to  begin  its  sessions  that 
day.  The  gallows  was  ready  and  crowds  were  gathering. 
But  few  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  had  arrived;  too 
few  to  open  the  Assembly.  So  the  Governor  and  Council 
recognized  that  an  emergency  existed  and  acted.  Shortly 
before  the  fateful  hour,  Sheriff  Benjamin  Fay  received  the 
order  reprieving  Redding  until  the  following  Thursday 
and  directing  him  “to  Suspend  his  execution  until  that 
Time.”43 

The  fact  that  the  General  Assembly  was  meeting  would 
have  brought  out  a  great  many  people  even  if  there  had 
been  no  other  attraction.  For  the  members  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  came  from  every  part  of  the  State.  And  as  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Bennington  had  gone  northward  and 
eastward,  into  almost  every  town  in  the  State,  there  was 
a  chance  for  people  in  Bennington  to  learn  of  their  relatives 
elsewhere  through  the  legislators.  But  the  great  attraction 
was  the  promised  hanging  of  a  man.  No  such  spectacle 
as  that  had  ever  been  seen  since  the  first  settlers  arrived  on 
the  New  Hampshire  Grants.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the 
mob  which  had  assembled  in  the  field  opposite  Landlord 
Fay’s,  shortly  before  two  o’clock  that  afternoon,  was  the 
biggest  that  had  been  seen  in  the  town. 

As  the  hour  set  for  the  hanging  drew  near,  a  wave  of 
unrest  swept  over  the  crowd  gathered  around  the  gallows 
that  had  been  erected  in  a  field  at  the  foot  of  beautiful  West 
Mountain,  not  yet  christened  Mount  Anthony  in  memory 
of  the  poor  and  lonely  old  man  who  perished  upon  its  slope 
so  long  ago.  Without  any  official  announcement,  appar¬ 
ently,  word  of  the  reprieve  had  reached  the  waiting  crowd. 
Like  a  prairie  fire,  the  news  spread,  causing  consternation. 
Undoubtedly  there  were  wild  rumors.  Suspicion  and 
angry  resentment  combined  to  produce  an  angry  and  dan¬ 
gerous  mood,  verging  upon  mass  hysteria.  Some  of  the 
crowd  must  have  resented  the  fact  that  they  were  being 
deprived  of  the  chance  to  witness  the  spectacle  they  had 
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come  far  to  see.  Others,  no  doubt,  felt  that  a  dangerous 
criminal  was  being  allowed  to  escape  what  they  believed 
to  be  the  punishment  justly  due  for  a  heinous  crime.  Pro¬ 
tests  arose  in  an  angry  roar.  Hiland  Hall  says  that  there 
was  imminent  danger  of  mob  violence  and  a  resort  to 
Lynch  law.  Then,  in  the  nick  of  time,  the  appearance  of 
Ethan  Allen  created  a  diversion.  Seizing  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  cheering  welcome  he  received,  Allen  har- 
rangued  the  crowd  and  achieved  what  Senator  Warren  R. 
Austin  has  called  “one  of  the  spectacular  controls  of  public 
opinion  which  occasionally  appear  in  our  history.” 

A  few  days  earlier  Ethan  Allen  had  returned  to  Ben¬ 
nington  after  his  long  absence  in  captivity  as  a  prisoner  of 
the  British,  first  in  Pendennis  Castle,  Falmouth,  England, 
and  more  recently  in  the  Provost  Prison,  in  New  York. 
After  his  release,  he  had  journeyed  to  Valley  Forge  to  visit 
General  Washington  and  from  thence  set  out  for  Benning¬ 
ton.  On  his  arrival  there,*  he  was  greeted  warmly  by  his 
old  friends  and  neighbors,  as  might  have  been  expected. 
He  would  have  been  certain  of  a  warm  and  tumultuous 
welcome  in  any  event,  but  the  circumstances  added  to  the 
joyousness  of  the  reception  accorded  him.  Things  were 
not  going  well  in  the  new  State.  There  was  a  feeling  that 
strong  leadership  was  lacking.  There  was  no  outstanding, 
dominant  personality.  More  and  more  independent  state¬ 
hood  seemed  unreal,  a  dream.  Thus  in  the  welcome 
accorded  to  Ethan  by  his  old  friends  and  associates  there 
was  a  note  of  political  relief  and  inspiration  to  empha¬ 
size  it. 

Ethan  was  at  his  old  quarters,  in  Fay’s  tavern,  and  was 
soon  surrounded  by  his  cronies.  The  cannon  was  fired  three 
times  that  evening,  both  by  way  of  joyful  welcome  to  the 
returned  leader  and  notification  to  the  community  of 
“doings”  on  the  morrow,  three  shots  from  the  cannon  being 
a  well  recognized  signal.  We  may  be  sure  that,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  appropriate  conviviality,  Allen  told  of 

*  In  A  Narrative  of  Colonel  Ethan  Allen’s  Captivity,  the  first  edition  of  which 
appeared  in  1779,  Allen  himself  says  that  he  arrived  in  Bennington  toward  evening 
on  the  last  day  of  May,  which  happened  to  be  a  Sunday.  For  several  reasons 
which  I  have  discussed  in  another  work,  I  am  convinced  that  actually  he  reached 
Bennington  three  days  earlier.  That  is  why  I  have,  in  the  above  account,  been 
careful  to  avoid  the  statement  that  he  arrived  on  Sunday,  May  thirty-first. 
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his  adventures.  Next  morning,  by  order  of  Colonel  Sam 
Herrick  the  cannon  was  fired  in  salute  again.  This  time 
there  were  fourteen  salvos,  thirteen  for  the  United  States 
and  one  for  the  infant  State  of  Vermont.44 

The  unfortunate  Redding,  only  a  few  yards  away, 
waiting  the  fateful  hour  when  he  must  mount  the  gallows, 
must  have  heard  the  commotion  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
he  was  unaware  of  the  cause  of  the  excitement.  If  he  was 
told  that  Allen  had  arrived,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  de¬ 
rived  any  comfort  from  the  fact  or  saw  in  it  the  slightest 
gleam  of  hope.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Ethan  did  not  learn 
about  Redding  and  his  approaching  execution  during  those 
hectic  hours,  but  that  is  not  certain,  of  course.  He  had 
much  to  tell  about  his  experiences  and  his  old  friends  must 
have  been  as  eager  to  listen  to  them  as  he  doubtless  was  to 
tell  them.  There  was  the  story  of  his  capture  and  the 
voyage  across  the  ocean,  part  of  the  time  in  shackles.  There 
was  the  tale  of  his  confinement  in  Pendennis  Castle  and 
the  interest  manifested  in  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  Fal¬ 
mouth.  There  were  grave  and  somber  tales  and  other  tales 
amusing  and  gay  of  his  long  imprisonment  in  New  York, 
and,  finally,  there  was  so  much  to  tell  of  his  visit  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Washington,  of  the  generous  and  courtly  friendliness 
of  the  General  and  the  compliments  said  by  him,  which 
meant  so  much  to  Ethan.  It  would  not  be  at  all  surprising 

if  Ethan’s  recital  and  the  interest  it  aroused  crowded  out 

\ 

all  thought  of  or  concern  for  the  wretched  prisoner. 

On  Thursday  morning,  bright  and  early,  Ethan  set  out 
from  his  home  for  Bennington.  We  may  be  certain  that 
he  did  not  make  the  journey  just  to  see  Redding  hung,  or 
even  to  take  advantage  of  the  presence  of  the  crowd  to 
gratify  his  insatiable  craving  for  publicity  and  popular 
acclaim.  He  would  have  made  the  journey  anyhow,  even 
if  the  execution  had  not  been  scheduled.  The  General 
Assembly  was  to  meet  that  day,  and  the  opportunity  of 
seeing,  for  the  first  time,  that  body  in  action  and  of  meeting 
many  old  friends  and  associates,  was  one  that  Ethan  Allen 
would  not  have  permitted  to  pass  by  him. 

Whatever  his  motives,  the  essential  fact  is  that  he 
arrived  at  the  right  psychological  moment,  just  in  time  to 
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turn  a  crowd’s  dangerous  madness  into  healthy,  boisterous 
laughter,  and  to  create  a  dramatic  story  which  from  the 
moment  of  its  birth  was  stamped  with  the  unmistakable 
imprint  of  immortality.  Striding  forward,  he  pushed  his 
way  through  the  crowd  of  angry  spectators  and  mounted 
a  tree  stump  close  by  the  scaffold.  Some  turned  from 
cursing  and  muttering  to  cheering:  “Attention  the  whole!” 
thundered  the  mighty  stentorian  voice  they  had  not  heard 
for  so  long  a  time.  The  cheering  grew :  perhaps  many  of  the 
violent  ones  expected  that  “Old  Ethan”  was  about  to  lead 
them  to  secure  Redding  by  force  and  carry  out  the  death 
sentence.  They  listened  and  heard,  instead,  a  brief  state¬ 
ment  of  the  reason  why  the  execution  had  been  postponed 
for  one  week,  so  that  a  mistake  could  be  rectified  and  a  trial 
had  with  a  jury  of  twelve  men.  He  told  them  to  disperse 
quietly,  go  home  and  return  at  the  same  time  next  Thurs¬ 
day,  concluding,  with  one  of  his  characteristic  oaths,  “You 
shall  see  somebody  hung  at  all  events,  for  if  Redding  is  not 
then  hung,  I  will  be  hung  myself !”  In  a  wave  of  boisterous 
laughter  the  angry  passions  which  had  been  so  dangerous 
were  engulfed  and,  for  the  time  at  least,  forgotten.  The 
stern  moralist  might  lift  a  critical  eye-brow  at  the  speech. 
True  it  was  that  it  did  not  strike  a  note  of  moral  elevation, 
but  rather  pandered  to  the  mob’s  brutal  craving.  But  the 
sufficient  and  conclusive  answer  to  such  criticisms  is  the 
fact  that  it  achieved  its  purpose  and  prevented  a  threatened 
lynching  that  would  have  been  a  heavy  weight  that  might 
have  dragged  the  new  State  down  to  destruction. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  Ethan  remained  in  Bennington 
all  the  time  during  the  next  week.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  he  appeared  before  the  General  Assembly  in  that  time, 
which  he  might  have  been  expected  to  do  if  he  were  in 
town.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  in  the  Minutes  of  the 
Governor  and  Council  that  he  appeared  before  that  body. 
But  he  probably  did  confer  with  the  latter  body  on  Tues¬ 
day,  the  ninth  of  June.  On  that  day  the  Governor  and 
Council  chose  a  committee  “to  Draw  a  Congratulatory 
letter  to  Col0  Ethan  Allen  on  his  arrival  from  Captivity.” 
Jonas  Fay  and  Moses  Robinson  were  the  committee. 
Immediately  thereafter  a  resolution  was  passed  appointing 
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Allen  to  act  as  State’s  Attorney  in  the  new  trial  of  David 
Redding.  That  resolution  ranks  among  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  acts  of  a  period  in  our  history  in  which  extraordi¬ 
nary  actions  by  the  primitive  governmental  agencies  that 
existed  were  common  enough.  It  read:  “Resolved  that 
Colonel  Ethan  Allen  be  &  is  hereby  chosen  to  act  in  the 
Capacity  &  do  the  duty  of  States  Attorney  in  the  cause 
depending  Between  this  &  the  United  States  of  America  & 
David  Redding,  a  prisoner  to  be  Tried  this  day  for  enemical 
Conduct  against  this  and  said  United  States .”45 

The  italics  are  mine.  Was  there  ever  a  more  pre¬ 
posterous  act  by  any  responsible  official  body,  in  any  state? 
Ethan  Allen  was,  in  effect,  United  States  Attorney  as  well 
as  State’s  Attorney  for  the  State  of  Vermont!  Without 
the  least  pretense  of  authority  to  do  so,  the  Governor  and 
Council  joined  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  State 
of  Vermont  in  prosecuting  the  case  against  David  Red¬ 
ding!  And  Vermont  had  so  recently  declared  its  inde¬ 
pendence  as  a  sovereign  State.  It  did  not  belong  to  the 
United  States.  It  was  no  less  separated  from  the  United 
States  than  was  Canada,  or  Mexico.  It  hoped,  of  course, 
to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  before  long.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  the  unique  procedure  was  dictated  by  Allen  himself. 
It  is  not  likely  that  either  the  Governor  or  any  of  the  Coun¬ 
cillors  would  have  proposed  anything  of  the  sort.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  just  the  sort  of  device  that  Allen  would 
be  likely  to  think  of  and  suggest  to  give  some  appearance 
of  legality  to  a  proceeding  that  was  very  far  from  con¬ 
formity  to  legal  standards.  Redding’s  offense,  his  major 
offense  at  least,  had  not  been  committed  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  Vermont,  but  in  the  jurisdiction  of  one  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  By  Allen’s  appointment  it  was 
made  to  appear  that  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  State  of  Vermont  were  joined  in  the  prosecution  of 
Redding,  and  that  Allen  appeared  at  the  trial  as  prose¬ 
cutor  in  the  dual  capacity  as  State’s  Attorney  for  Vermont 
and  United  States  Attorney. 

The  appointment  of  Ethan  Allen  took  place  in  the 
forenoon  of  Tuesday,  the  ninth.  By  nightfall  the  “trial” 
was  over  and  David  Redding  was,  for  the  second  time,  con- 
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demned  to  death  by  hanging.  The  date  of  execution  was 
the  one  set  by  the  Governor  and  Council  when  they 
reprieved  Redding,  namely,  Thursday,  June  11,  at  two 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  That  the  trial  was  anything 
better  than  a  travesty  of  justice,  it  is  not  possible  to  believe 
in  the  light  of  the  information  we  have.  It  is  a  pity  that  we 
do  not  have,  and  no  one  has  had  in  a  century  and  a  quar¬ 
ter,  at  least,  any  knowledge  of  the  indictment.  Neither 
has  any  account,  official  or  unofficial,  survived  of  the  trial 
or  of  Ethan  Allen’s  conduct  of  the  prosecution.  Who  the 
jurymen  were  we  do  not  know.  Nor  do  we  know  what 
defense,  if  any,  was  pleaded  by  Redding.  It  can  not  be 
questioned,  I  think,  that  the  poor  Devil  never  had  a  chance 
from  the  first. 

Thursday  came.  The  weather  was  almost  ideal  for  an 
out  of  doors  gathering:  “good  circus  weather,”  as  Ver¬ 
monters  of  later  generations  would  have  said.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  which  was  holding  its  sessions  in  the  Meet¬ 
ing  House,  met  at  eight  oclock  in  the  morning.  At  noon 
the  members  voted  to  adjourn  until  five  oclock  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  giving  time  for  dinner  and  the  hanging  afterward. 
Shortly  before  two  oclock  the  waggon  carrying  Redding 
started  from  the  tavern  yard  for  the  gallows,  less  than  five 
minutes’  drive.  Sackett  was  driving,  his  mien  indicating 
his  pride.  It  would  have  amused  him  greatly,  I  think,  if 
the  thought  occurred  to  him,  or  was  suggested  to  him,  that 
some  day  people  would  say  that  he  was  being  “punished” 
by  being  made  to  drive.  With  Redding,  who  was  shackled, 
rode  burly  Benjamin  Fay,  the  sheriff.  Probably  David 
Robinson  and  one  or  two  others  acted  as  guards. 

I  wish  that  there  was  some  evidence  that  the  good 
priest,  Jedidiah  Dewey,  or  some  other  minister  in  his 
stead,  accompanied  the  doomed  man,  giving  him  spiritual 
consolation  and  advice.  But  there  is  no  such  evidence.  In 
no  account  of  the  execution  is  there  any  mention  of  a 
spiritual  ministrant  being  present,  or  of  any  word  of  prayer 
being  offered.  There  is  no  known  record  of  or  reference  to 
any  visit  by  a  minister  to  the  doomed  man  while  he  lan¬ 
guished  in  his  cell  awaiting  death.  I  searched  the  records 
of  the  Old  First  Church  in  the  hope  that  they  might  con- 
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tain  something  to  indicate  that  Parson  Dewey  ministered 
to  the  condemned  man  while  in  prison  and  in  the  last  mo¬ 
ments  of  his  life,  but  nothing  of  the  sort  came  to  light. 
Many  stories  are  told  of  Parson  Dewey  but  none  relating 
to  Redding.  Perhaps  the  truth  will  never  be  known. 

Redding  mounted  the  scaffold,  the  noose  was  placed 
around  his  neck.  If  there  was  no  formal  and  audible 
prayer,  we  may  be  sure  that  from  some  hearts  the  tradi¬ 
tional  prayer,  “God  have  mercy  upon  his  soul !”  ascended 
to  Heaven.  Then,  as  two  oclock  was  announced,  Sheriff 
Fay  ordered  the  trap  sprung.  There  was  a  brief  moment 
when  the  silence  was  broken  only  by  the  sighs  of  men  and 
women  and  the  sounds  made  by  field  beasts  and  the  birds 
overhead.  Then  came  an  outburst  of  noise,  a  terrible 
cacophony  in  which  the  cries  of  hysterical  sobbing  women 
and  the  exultant  shoutings  of  blood-lusted  men  mingled 
in  a  dissonance  of  blasphemy,  while  the  distorted  body  of 
a  man  dangled  at  the  end  of  a  rope,  swaying  in  the  after¬ 
noon  breeze.  If  Ethan  Allen  was  among  those  present, 
could  he  have  looked  at  that  dangling,  grimacing  thing? 
Probably  not.  He  must  have  looked  down,  I  think,  for 
surely  he  could  not  then  look  upward  to  the  sky ! 

So  it  was  that  David  Redding  died.  His  body  was  not 
given  burial  in  Vermont  soil.  Doctor  Jonas  Fay,  brother 
of  Sheriff  Benjamin  Fay,  wanted  the  skeleton,  for  ana¬ 
tomical  study.  There  were  no  medical  schools  then.  When 
a  doctor  could  acquire  a  human  skeleton,  he  did,  and  con¬ 
sidered  himself  fortunate.  It  was  excellent  for  one’s  own 
study  and  was  especially  valuable  for  its  helpfulness  in 
teaching  one’s  apprentice.  Nobody  in  Bennington  cared 
what  became  of  the  corpse,  so  it  was  not  difficult  for  Doctor 
Fay  to  get  the  cadaver  from  his  brother,  the  sheriff.  With 
lye  and  quick  lime  the  flesh  was  removed  from  the  bones, 
and  the  skeleton  of  David  Redding  had  its  place  henceforth 
for  a  long  time  in  Doctor  Fay’s  office. 

But  it  was  not  as  useful  to  the  good  doctor  as  he  had 
expected  it  to  be.  The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  he  could 
not  articulate  it  properly.  Always  he  had  bones  for  which 
he  could  find  no  place.  He  was  like  one  who  is  baffled  in 
trying  to  put  together  a  jig-saw  puzzle.  Again  and  again 
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he  tried,  and  every  time  he  failed.  It  got  upon  his  nerves. 
His  failure  arose,  of  course,  from  the  fact  that  he  had 
received  no  systematic  education  in  anatomy.  He  was 
probably  as  poor  as  an  anatomist  as  he  was  good  as  a  pa¬ 
triot.  In  disgust  he  decided  to  get  rid  of  the  skeleton.  He 
presented  it  to  his  friend,  General  William  Towner,  of 
Williamstown,  Massachusetts,  who  was  a  practising  physi¬ 
cian  there.  In  a  small  sturdily  built  trunk  made  of  oak, 
the  bones  went  over  to  Williamstown.  Being  a  better 
anatomist  than  his  friend  and  colleague,  Doctor  Towner 
had  no  difficulty  in  assembling  and  articulating  Redding’s 
skeleton. 

After  the  excitement  of  the  public  hanging  of  Redding 
had  subsided  there  followed  the  inevitable  reaction.  Calm 
reflection  led  many  to  regard  the  incident  with  regret  and 
some  sense  of  shame.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  there  was  any  feeling  that  Redding  was  guiltless,  that 
an  innocent  man  had  been  hung.  But  the  belief  was  held 
by  many  that,  because  he  was  a  soldier  and  his  offense  a 
military  one,  he  should  have  been  handed  over  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  authorities  in  Albany  and  his  offense  judged  and 
dealt  with  by  them.  There  were  many  who  believed  that 
the  Loyalist  soldier  had  not  received  a  fair  trial  on  either 
of  the  two  occasions  when  he  was  arraigned,  condemned 
and  sentenced  to  death.  Hiland  Hall,  in  his  account  of 
the  Redding  incident,  recalls  hearing,  many  years  later, 
old  ladies  in  Bennington  gathered  around  a  kitchen  fire 
discussing  the  famous  case.  Disapproval  of  the  execution 
and  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  victim,  Redding,  was 
expressed  by  these  old  people,  some  of  whom  may  have 
witnessed  the  hanging,  and  most  of  whom  could  remember 
it.  There  was  one  old  lady  who  recalled  that  Jonas  Fay 
had  never  been  able  to  make  the  bones  of  Redding  “come 
together  right,”  which  was  a  sign  of  Divine  displeasure  or 
at  least  that  wickedness  had  been  done.  Doubtless  that 
superstitious  belief  was  not  held  by  that  one  old  lady  alone. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  Vermonter  to  read  what 
accounts  we  have  of  the  execution  of  David  Redding  with 
complete  approval  and  satisfaction.  Without  any  senti¬ 
mental  idealisation  of  Redding,  it  is  clearly  evident  that  he 
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was  not  a  common  malefactor,  but  a  soldier.  Death  by 
hanging  might  have  been  decreed  by  a  court  martial,  just 
as  Nathan  Hale  was  hung  by  order  of  a  British  court  mar¬ 
tial  and  Major  Andre  by  order  of  an  American  court  mar¬ 
tial.  In  that  case  the  hanging  would  have  been  in  the 
presence  of  the  military  forces  immediately  available  to 
the  commanding  officer.  That  would  have  been  a  dignified 
proceeding,  vastly  different  from  the  humiliation  of  a  brave 
and  unfortunate  soldier  by  making  his  execution  a  spec¬ 
tacle  for  jeering  crowds.  The  Vermonter  of  today  cannot 
regard  the  “trials”  of  David  Redding  as  anything  better 
than  a  discreditable  travesty  of  justice,  or  refrain  from 
regretting  the  ugly  blots  it  has  left  upon  the  records  of  the 
pioneer  founders  of  the  Green  Mountain  State  and  of  its 
famous  champion  and  leader,  Ethan  Allen. 
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IV 


THE  RECORD  AND  THE  SKELETON 

I 

Search  for  the  missing  muster  rolls  containing  the 
name  of  David  Redding,  which  Henry  Steel  Wardner  had 
seen  and  were  his  authority  for  his  unqualified  statement 
that  Redding  was  an  enlisted  soldier  in  that  regiment,  was 
continued  long  after  other  satisfactory  evidence  of  that 
fact  had  been  found.  Indeed,  the  search  for  the  muster 
rolls  goes  on.  I  do  not  doubt  that  they  exist  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  they  will  yet  come  to  light. 

Mr.  Thomas  P.  Martin,  Acting  Chief  of  the  Manu¬ 
scripts  Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress  caused  a  thor¬ 
ough  examination  to  be  made  of  the  great  mass  of  ma¬ 
terials  under  his  charge  pertaining  to  the  general  period 
and  the  region  involved.40  The  final  report  showed  that 
the  name  of  David  Redding  was  not  found  upon  any 
muster  roll  in  the  large  collection  of  photostat  copies  of 
muster  rolls  owned  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  Neither 
was  any  mention  made  of  David  Redding’s  military  serv¬ 
ice,  or  of  his  trial,  condemnation  and  execution.  Much 
unindexed  and  partially  indexed  material  was  carefully 
examined  to  see  whether  anything  relating  to  the  subject 
could  be  found.  The  search  proved  entirely  fruitless. 
Thereupon  an  examination  was  made  of  the  printed  muster 
rolls  and  similar  records  in  the  library  by  a  member  of  the 
Reading  Room  staff,  whose  report  was  to  the  effect  that  no 
reference  to  David  Redding  had  been  discovered  that  was 
not  listed  on  the  list  of  references  I  had  submitted. 

The  John  Peters  Papers  in  the  collection  of  the  New 
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York  Historical  Society  were  carefully  examined  per¬ 
sonally  for  me  by  the  then  Director,  the  late  Alexander  J. 
Wall.  An  undated  list  of  seventy-one  men  who  served  in 
the  Queen’s  Loyal  Rangers,  evidently  in  Peters’  own  hand¬ 
writing,  did  not  disclose  the  name  of  David  Redding,  in 
any  variant  spelling,  nor  could  the  name  be  found  in  any 
of  the  papers.  Both  Mr.  Wall  and  Miss  Dorothy  Barck 
checked  the  references  to  Redding  and  his  trial  and  execu¬ 
tion  which  I  had  made  and  found  nothing  to  add  to  the 
list  in  the  extensive  collections  under  their  care. 

The  immense  collection  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton’s  papers 
in  the  William  L.  Clements  Library  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  is  only  partially  catalogued  as  yet.  It  will  be  a 
long  time  before  it  will  be  possible  to  say  that  it  has  been 
thoroughly  and  exhaustively  examined  with  reference  to 
any  particular  subject.  Dr.  Randolph  G.  Adams,  Director 
of  the  library,  was  good  enough  to  have  an  examination 
made  of  all  the  material  in  the  manuscripts  division  of  the 
library,  including  the  catalogued  portion  of  the  Clinton 
Papers.  Not  a  single  reference  to  Redding  or  his  crime 
and  fate  was  disclosed  by  this  search. 

Mr.  Frederick  P.  Todd,  of  the  American  Military  His¬ 
tory  Foundation,  in  Washington,  gave  a  lot  of  time  to  the 
investigation  and  directed  my  attention  to  several  deposi¬ 
tories  of  original  source  material  of  which  I  had  not  pre¬ 
viously  known.  The  fact  that  negative  reports  were  re¬ 
turned  by  searchers  of  such  depositories  does  not  imply 
that  the  labor  was  useless  and  the  time  wasted.  The  truth 
is  very  different  from  that  assumption.  First  of  all,  of 
course,  every  depository  searched  and  found  to  contain 
nothing  bearing  upon  the  subject  lessened  by  that  much 
the  chances  of  missing  by  oversight  evidential  data  of  im¬ 
portance.  Secondly,  though  the  search  for  facts  and 
references  relating  directly  and  definitely  to  David  Red¬ 
ding  generally  ended  in  failure,  as  a  rule  there  was  some 
gain.  For  example,  much  was  learned  about  the  several 
changes  of  name  and  various  reorganizations  of  the  Loyal¬ 
ist  regiments  of  Rangers.  And  what  was  thus  learned 
made  it  easier  to  understand  the  case  of  David  Redding, 
even  though  his  name  could  not  be  found  in  the  material. 
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This  was  notably  true  of  the  results  of  the  research 
work  that  was  done  in  London,  in  the  Public  Record  Office 
and  elsewhere.  The  search  made  in  the  Public  Record 
Office  was  the  least  comprehensive  made  in  any  major 
repository  and  the  least  efficient.  I  knew  beforehand  that 
the  name  of  David  Redding  does  not  occur,  in  any  of  the 
variant  spellings,  in  that  most  useful  and  exhaustive  index, 
Andrew’s  Guide  to  Materials  for  American  History  in  the 
Public  Record  Office .  But  I  felt  that  a  detailed  search 
among  the  War  Office  and  Colonial  Office  records  in  the 
Public  Record  Office  might  result  in  some  discoveries  of 
importance.  It  proved  almost  impossible,  however,  from 
so  great  a  distance,  to  get  the  search  made  with  anything 
like  complete  satisfaction.  It  may  well  be,  therefore,  that 
information  of  historical  value  lies  hidden  in  official  cor¬ 
respondence  and  reports.  It  was  rather  astonishing  to  find 
that  no  muster  rolls  of  the  Queen’s  Loyal  Rangers  of  a 
date  earlier  than  1783  was  found.  Since  the  muster  rolls 
are  well  classified  and  indexed,  it  must  be  assumed  that 
there  are  none  of  earlier  date  in  that  great  repository.  The 
late  F.  J.  Huddleston,  Librarian  of  the  British  War  Office, 
and  author  of  Gentleman  Johnny  Burgoyne ,  suggested  a 
number  of  lines  of  investigation,  all  of  which  were  explored 
as  well  as  could  be  managed  in  the  circumstances. 

II 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Public  Archives  of  Canada 
afforded  a  good  deal  more  helpful  information,  even 
though  most  of  it  proved  to  be  of  value  mainly  for  the 
indirect  light  it  shed  upon  my  quest.  Here,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Public  Record  Office  in  London,  I  was  compelled 
to  rely  upon  others  to  make  the  actual  search  under  such 
direction  as  I  could  suggest.  The  Canadian  Minister  in 
Washington,  Sir  Herbert  Marler,  was  most  cooperative 
and  made  it  possible  for  me  to  secure  a  great  deal  of  special 
help  from  the  official  staff  of  the  Department  in  Ottawa. 
The  Deputy  Minister,  Mr.  G.  Lanctot,  and  his  assistant, 
Dr.  Francis  J.  Audet,  were  most  helpful  and  answered  my 
repeated  requests  for  service  with  unfailing  courtesy  and 
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limitless  patience.  As  fast  as  their  assistants  reported  that 
one  suggested  source  had  been  examined  without  yielding 
the  desired  information  I  made  another  request  to  have 
another  possible  source  examined.  Had  it  been  possible 
for  me  to  have  spent  a  few  weeks  in  Ottawa  making  a  per¬ 
sonal  survey  of  the  material  in  the  Department,  the  work 
could  have  been  done  in  less  time,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  more  might  have  been  learned. 

It  seemed  incredible  that  in  all  the  muster  rolls  on  file 
none  was  found  of  an  earlier  date  than  in  1779  or  early  in 
1780.  In  a  volume  of  War  Office  Papers  containing  much 
information  about  Peters’  Corps  of  the  Queen’s  Loyal 
Rangers,  were  found  two  “returns  of  Officers,  Non-Com¬ 
missioned  Officers  and  privates  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Peters’  Corps,”  but  one  was  dated  1780  and  the  other 
1782.47  As  David  Redding  was  executed  in  1778,  his  name 
was  not  found  in  these  lists,  of  course.  It  also  appeared 
from  the  reports  that  the  corps  was  not  formed  until  the 
early  part  of  1779!  It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
Dr.  Audet  reported  that,  according  to  the  records  in  the 
Public  Archives  of  Canada,  it  was  not  possible  that  David 
Redding  could  have  been  an  enlisted  soldier  in  Peters’ 
Corps. 

At  first  this  seemed  to  end  the  discussion  and  to  refute 
the  claim  that  David  Redding  was  a  soldier  in  the  Queen’s 
Loyal  Rangers  commanded  by  Peters.  But  a  paragraph 
in  the  official  Military  History  of  Canada,48  prepared  by 
the  Historical  Section  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Canadian 
Army,  showed  that  there  was  in  existence,  or  had  existed, 
an  official  return,  dated  June  1,  1778,  which  quite  definitely 
mentioned  survivors  of  corps  organized  during  the  summer 
of  1777  under  various  officers,  among  them  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  John  Peters,  who  had  been  commissioned  by 
Lieutenant-General  Burgoyne  under  the  authority  of 
General  Sir  Guy  Carleton  as  military  governor  of  Quebec. 
Moreover,  a  document  of  which  Dr.  Audet  was  good 
enough  to  send  me  a  copy,49  quite  conclusively  established 
the  fact  that  in  May,  1777,  General  Carleton  authorized 
Peters  to  “raise  a  Regiment  to  be  composed  of  Americans 
and  to  be  called  the  Queen’s  Loyal  Rangers.  The  officers 
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to  receive  their  Commissions  when  the  Regiment  should 
be  two  thirds  compleat,  Mr.  Peters  to  have  the  nominating 
them,  but  left  to  the  approbation  of  Lieut.  General  Bur- 
goyne  who  had  blank  Commissions  for  the  purpose  signed 
by  Sir  Guy  Carleton.”  In  June,  1777,  Burgoyne  com¬ 
missioned  John  Peters  as  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  the 
famous  Justus  Sherwood  as  Captain.  The  same  document 
recorded  the  service  of  this  corps  of  Rangers  under  Peters 
at  the  Battle  of  Bennington. 

In  the  light  of  these  two  important  records  it  obviously 
was  impossible  to  accept  1779  as  the  year  when  the  Queen’s 
Loyal  Rangers  under  Peters’  command  first  came  into 
being.  There  must  be  an  explanation  of  the  discrepancy 
shown  between  the  record  that  the  corps  came  into  being 
in  1779  and  the  earlier  records  just  noted.  And  only  one 
explanation  was  possible,  namely,  that  the  organization 
of  the  Rangers  in  1779  under  Lieutent-Colonel  Peters 
must  have  been  a  re-organization.  A  brief ‘research  proved 
that  this  was  exactly  what  happened.  Major-General 
Frederic  Haldimand,  who  was  sent  out  from  England  to 
succeed  Carleton,  did  not  leave  England  until  April, 
1778.50  He  had  been  selected  for  the  post  because  he  spoke 
French  like  a  native  and  had  had  an  intimate  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  region,  having  previously  served  as  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  of  the  district  of  Three  Rivers.  He  had 
been  selected  to  succeed  Carleton  as  early  as  September, 
1777,  but  news  of  the  fact  did  not  reach  Quebec  until  early 
in  1778.  The  ship  in  which  he  was  to  sail  from  England 
was  delayed  by  contrary  winds  for  weeks  and  he  finally 
sailed  in  another  ship  in  April,  as  already  stated.  He  did 
not  arrive  in  Quebec  until  June  26, 1778.  Next  day  he  took 
the  oath  of  office  and  his  proclamation  assuming  the  duties 
of  Governor  was  dated  June  30,  1778. 

That  Haldimand  found  much  laxity  and  confusion  in 
the  military  situation  is  not  surprising.  The  disastrous 
defeat  of  Burgoyne’s  expedition  and  his  capitulation  re¬ 
sulted  in  what  military  forces  there  were  remaining  in 
Canada  being  in  a  state  of  disorganization  that  was  almost 
chaotic.  Not  the  fact  that  there  was  disorganization,  but 
the  extent  of  it  is  what  surprises  the  student.  Burgoyne 
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had  gone  and  with  him  many  important  and  essential  rec¬ 
ords.  Haldimand  was  faced  with  demands  for  pay  for 
services  which  it  was  claimed  had  been  performed  under 
Burgoyne’s  orders,  as  well  as  pay  for  monies  which  some 
officers  claimed  they  had  advanced  out  of  their  own  pockets 
upon  General  Burgoyne’s  assurance  of  reimbursement. 
The  state  of  Peters’  corps  of  Queen’s  Loyal  Rangers  was 
not  exceptional,  I  think,  but  fairly  typical  of  the  state  of 
virtually  all  the  military  units  composed  of  American  and 
Canadian  volunteers. 

Some  of  Peters’  corps,  both  privates  and  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officers,  were  prisoners  of  war  in  the  United  States. 
Others  had  been  sent  to  the  United  States  on  various  mis¬ 
sions  by  General  Carleton  and  had  not  returned  to  Canada. 
Still  others  had  gone  to  the  United  States  upon  business  of 
their  own,  some  of  them  with  permission,  more  of  them  on 
their  own  decision,  without  permission.  A  larger  number 
had  attached  themselves  to  other  volunteer  units  and  were 
in  active  service  and,  presumably,  upon  the  pay  rolls  of 
those  units.51  When  Lieutenant-Colonel  Peters  presented 
his  claim  for  back  pay  for  himself  and  men,  and  for  monies 
expended  by  him,  he  presented  also  according  to  his  own 
account,  an  order  by  General  Burgoyne  that  the  Provincial 
troops — including  the  Rangers — were  to  receive  the  same 
pay  as  British  troops,  instead  of  the  lower  rate  hitherto 
prevailing.  Haldimand  appears  to  have  taken  the  position, 
at  first,  that  he  could  do  nothing  with  respect  to  these 
claims  until  he  could  get  the  official  returns  from  London. 
Later  on,  after  Peters  had  complained,  indirectly,  to  Sir 
George  Germaine,  General  Haldimand  appointed  a  Board 
of  Officers  to  examine  Peters’  claim,  but  ordered  the 
board  not  to  allow  any  pay  for  any  men  that  were 
killed  or  made  prisoners  in  1777,  and  not  to  allow  pay¬ 
ment  for  any  money  which  Peters  had  advanced  during 
the  campaign  of  1777,  to  recruit,  equip  and  pay  men  who 
had  not  returned  to  and  remained  in  Canada.52 

Peters  complained  and  protested  against  this  with  great 
bitterness.  For  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  never  ceased 
to  complain  and  protest.  There  is  much  evidence  that 
Haldimand  did  not  entertain  a  very  high  opinion  of  Peters. 
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On  September  13,  1779,  he  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Lord  George 
Germaine:  “The  case  of  Colonel  Peters  shall  be  inquired 
into.  I  believe  him  an  honest  man,  and  a  good  subject, 
but  he  was  not  reported  to  me,  nor  have  I  found  him  the 
able  Partizan  he  is  reported  to  your  Lordship.”53  Since  we 
know  that  Lord  Germaine  received  his  report  about  Peters 
from  no  other  person  than  the  famous  Reverend  Samuel 
Peters,  who  was  the  lieutenant-colonel’s  uncle,54  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  why  Haldimand  discounted  it. 
There  is  much  evidence,  also  that  Peters  entertained  a  most 
unflattering  opinion  of  Haldimand.  In  1781,  by  reorgan¬ 
izing  the  Loyalist  volunteers,  Haldimand  inflicted  deep 
and  bitter  humiliation  upon  Peters.  He  ordered  a  new 
corps  of  Queen’s  Loyal  Rangers  to  be  formed  out  of  the 
remnants  of  the  old  corps,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  it 
Major  Edward  Jessup.  Peters  he  reduced  to  the  rank  of 
Captain,  designating  him  as  “Captain  of  Invalids.” 

Gradually  a  picture  formed  itself  in  my  mind,  com¬ 
posed  of  pieces  of  information  discovered  in  many  places 
and  ways.  It  was  easy  for  me  now  to  understand  why 
certain  types  of  documents  covering  the  period  of  de¬ 
moralization  and  confusion,  including  the  muster  rolls,  are 
not  to  be  found  in  their  proper  and  logical  places.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  muster  rolls  and  other  documents  I  searched 
for  so  long  and  so  assiduously  still  exist.  I  think  that  I 
know  now  where  they  should  be  sought  and  where  they 
probably  will  be  found.  But  the  fact  that  I  had  succeeded 
in  finding  the  conclusive  evidence  I  sought,  made  it  un¬ 
necessary  for  me  to  undertake  the  very  considerable  task 
of  such  an  additional  search.  Although  I  had  not  found 
David  Redding’s  name  on  a  muster  roll,  I  had  found  it 
upon  an  official  list  of  record.  With  a  photostat  copy  of 
that  record  in  my  possession,  I  was  content. 

Ill 

In  one  of  the  volumes  of  manuscript  papers  was  found 
a  document  bearing  the  following  title:  “List  of  Men’s 
Names  who  are  Returned  In  The  pay  bill  that  Served  In 
the  Campaign  Under  Lieutnt  General  John  Burgoyne, 
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1 777.”55  In  the  list  there  are  two  hundred  names,  includ¬ 
ing  that  of  David  Reding.  If  there  had  been  the  least 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  was  the  David  Redding  who 
was  hanged  in  Bennington,  it  would  have  been  removed 
by  the  fact  that  among  the  other  names  listed  there  are 
many  of  Loyalists,  or  Tories,  as  they  were  called  by  the 
Patriots,  who  came  under  the  observation  and  attention  of 
the  Council  of  Safety  in  Bennington.  And  my  assurance 
was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  endorsement  at  the 
end  of  the  list  specifically  states  that  the  men  whose  names 
are  given  were  “Command’d  by  Lieu*.  Colo1.  John  Peters 
Who  Served  In  the  Campaign  Under  Lieu1.  General  John 
Burgoyne.  1777.” 

The  list  also  contains  the  name  of  Francis  Reding.  I 
think  that  this  man  was  a  brother  of  David  Redding.  That 
opinion  was  reached  after  a  careful  examination  and 
study  of  all  the  data  that  had  been  gathered.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  note  that  Dr.  Audet  independently  arrived  at  the 
same  opinion.  If  this  is  true,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  its  im¬ 
portance  is  self  evident.  It  may. prove  to  be  the  clue  that 
will  lead  some  future  historian  to  discover  more  about 
our  David  Redding,  his  antecedents  and  background.  In 
the  same  volume  as  that  containing  the  record  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  on  another  page,  there  appears  a  “Muster  Roll  of 
His  Majesty’s  Battalion  of  Queen’s  Rangers,  commanded 
by  Lieut.  Col.  John  Peters  raised  by  order  of  Their 
Exccelencys  Sir  Guy  Carleton  &  Mumfort  Browne,  on  the 
26th.  day  of  Oct.,  1776  &  on  the  24th  June,  1777.”  This 
roll  contains  the  name  of  Francis  Reding,  Lachine,  26th. 
January,  1778.  On  still  another  page  we  find  given  an 
“effective  roll  of  the  corps  of  Royalists  commanded  by 
John  Peters,”  and  the  entry,  “in  the  Engineers  employ — * 
Francis  Reading.”56 

In  the  list  of  United  Empire  Loyalists  who  settled  in 
Upper  Canada,  now  the  Province  of  Ontario,  we  find  Fran¬ 
cis  Redins,  of  Ernesttown,  listed  and  described  as  “a  sol¬ 
dier  of  the  Royal  Regiment  of  New  York.”57  In  Novem¬ 
ber,  1835,  we  find  that  Abraham  Redden  obtained  a  grant 
of  land  in  the  township  of  Sombre,  Kent  County,  while 
Jacob  Reddin  was  given  a  grant  of  land  in  Innisfil  town- 
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ship,  Simcoe  county.58  Virtually  all  such  grants  were 
made  to  the  immediate  families  of  Loyalist  soldiers.  We 
do  not  have  to  rely  upon  inference  or  assumption,  however. 
In  the  Land  Books  of  Upper  Canada  these  men  along  with 
Stephen  Redding  and  George  Redding  are  described  as 
“sons  of  Francis  Redding,  U.  E.  Loyalist  of  Ernesttown,” 
Lenox  County,  Ontario.59  If  David  Redding  was  unmar¬ 
ried  that  fact  would  completely  explain  why  his  name  is 
not  found  in  any  list  of  United  Empire  Loyalists  or  in  any 
claims  made  upon  the  government  by  his  family  on  account 
of  war  service.  Francis  Redding  survived  the  war  and 
settled  in  Canada.  He  appears  to  have  acquired  land, 
apparently  by  purchase,  in  the  Midland  District  of  Upper 
Canada,  that  is,  the  present  Province  of  Ontario,  as  early 
as  June,  1797.60  Incidentally,  there  was  a  John  Redding, 
who  had  served  in  Canada,  in  the  76th.  Foot  Regiment, 
who  was  an  “Out-Pensioner”  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  London, 
who  in  1829  made  an  affidavit  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
his  pension  in  Canada.  Whether  this  was  the  John  Rid¬ 
ding  who,  on  May  4,  1839,  married  Louise  Tidford,  in  Bay- 
han  township,  Middlesex  County,61  Upper  Canada,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  determine. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  objective  of  the  long  and  extensive 
inquiry  to  find  out  as  much  as  possible  about  David  Red¬ 
ding’s  family  and  his  personal  history.  With  that  in  mind 
appeals  were  made  to  working  genealogists,  both  amateur 
and  professional,  for  cooperation.  Through  the  genealogical 
pages  of  such  papers  as  the  Boston  Transcript  and  the 
Hartford  Courant  requests  were  made  for  any  published  or 
other  references  to  families  bearing  the  name  Redding  or 
any  of  its  several  variants  in  which  there  was  a  David  who 
might  conceivably  be  the  David  Redding  who  came  to  such 
a  tragic  end  in  Bennington  that  June  day  in  1778.  Birth, 
baptismal  and  marriage  records  were  checked  as  fast  as 
they  were  reported.  Records  of  wills  probated  were  like¬ 
wise  investigated.  Miss  Annie  Scott  Baxter,  of  Erie,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  did  an  amazing  amount  of  research  for  me  along 
these  lines.  The  reports  of  the  first  United  States  Census 
for  all  the  States,  including  Vermont,  were  carefully  studied 
and  an  attempt  made  to  discover  some  clue  to  the  solution 
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of  our  problem.  There  was  at  least  a  chance  that  there 
might  be  a  David  Redding,  or  Reding,  or  Ridden,  or  other 
variant  of  the  surname,  with  a  widowed  mother. 

Much  correspondence  was  had  with  many  persons  scat¬ 
tered  over  a  large  part  of  the  United  States  having  the  sur¬ 
name  Redding  or  any  of  its  variant  forms.  The  purpose 
was  to  discover  if  possible  some  one  in  whose  family  there 
was  a  record,  or  if  not  a  record  a  tradition,  linking  them  by 
lineage  to  the  unfortunate  soldier.  It  was  felt  that,  while 
family  pride  would  naturally  cause  many  people  to  hide 
such  a  connection  with  a  man  supposed  to  be  a  traitor, 
reluctance  upon  that  score  would  be  overcome  when  it  was 
made  known  that  we  had  established  the  fact  that  there 
was  nothing  dishonorable  or  shameful  in  the  conduct  of 
David  Redding;  that  he  was  a  soldier  and  his  offense  an 
act,  or  acts,  performed  in  the  line  of  duty.  In  response  to 
the  published  appeals  letters  were  received  from  many  per¬ 
sons  whose  ancestries  included  persons  having  the  surname 
Redding  or  one  of  its  variant  forms.  Every  suggestion  was 
examined  and  investigation  continued  until  the  conclusion 
was  reached  that  the  person  under  consideration  could  not 
have  been  immediately  related  to  our  David  Redding. 

With  considerable  reluctance,  I  decided  to  abandon 
the  genealogical  aspect  of  the  inquiry.  There  was  nothing 
positive  to  show  as  a  result  of  a  lot  of  labor.  Of  the  total 
of  more  than  four  thousand  letters  written  by  me  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  entire  inquiry,  almost  one  thousand  were 
concerned,  wholly  or  mainly,  with  the  genealogical  aspect 
of  it.  The  decision  to  abandon  the  search  along  genealogical 
lines  was  reached  before  the  facts  about  the  land  grants  in 
Canada  to  Abraham  Redden  and  Jacob  Reddin  who  are 
officially  described  as  sons  of  Francis  Redding,  of  Ernest- 
town,  were  discovered.  Had  that  information  come  to 
light  earlier,  the  genealogical  inquiry  probably  would  have 
been  carried  on  from  that  point.  Upon  the  whole,  it  now 
seems  to  me  that  information  concerning  the  family  and 
antecedents  of  David  Redding  is  more  likely  to  follow  the 
publication  of  the  story  of  this  study  thus  far,  than  as  a 
result  of  further  inquiry  by  me. 


IV 


As  was  related  in  the  chapter  preceding  this  one,  Doc¬ 
tor  Jonas  Fay,  frustrated  in  his  attempts  to  articulate  Red¬ 
ding’s  skeleton,  sent  it  to  Williamstown,  to  his  old  friend 
Doctor — and  General — William  Towner.  Being  a  better 
anatomist  than  his  old  friend,  Dr.  Towner  was  able  to 
articulate  the  skeleton  without  any  particular  or  unusual 
difficulty.  He  used  it  for  personal  study  and  in  teaching 
his  apprentices.  It  was  used  also  by  his  son  and  his  grand¬ 
son.  For  two  generations  it  was  used  in  teaching  anatomy 
in  Williams  College.  One  day  in  the  early  part  of  1927  a 
communication  was  received  from  Judge  Clarence  M. 
Smith,  of  Williamstown,  a  lineal  descendant  of  General 
William  Towner.  In  his  communication  Judge  Smith  said 
that  he  was  in  possession  of  the  complete  skeleton  of  David 
Redding,  which  had  come  to  him  by  inheritance,  having 
been  in  possession  of  the  family  ever  since  General 
William  Towner  received  it  as  a  gift  from  his  friend,  Jonas 
Fay.  Judge  Smith  said  that  he  felt  that  the  Historical  Mu¬ 
seum  in  Bennington  was  the  proper  repository  for  Red¬ 
ding’s  bones. 

Museum  curators  are  accustomed  to  unusual  offers  and 
to  facing  difficult,  and  sometimes  embarrassing,  problems 
arising  out  of  such  offers.  Although  I  could  not  imagine 
with  any  measure  of  comfort  a  human  skeleton  displayed 
in  a  glass  case  in  a  small  museum  open  to  the  general 
public,  I  accepted  the  offer  of  the  skeleton  on  general  prin¬ 
ciples.  After  all,  almost  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  had 
passed  during  which  time  the  bones  had  been  subject  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  human  fortunes  and  judgments.  There 
need  be  no  great  hurry,  therefore,  in  deciding  what  to  do 
with  the  skeleton.  So  in  due  course  Judge  Smith  brought 
the  bones  back  to  Bennington  in  a  small,  sturdily  built 
trunk  made  of  oak,  which  he  said  was  the  one  in  which  the 
bones  were  originally  taken  to  Williamstown,  according  to 
a  family  tradition.  All  the  bones  were  in  the  little  trunk, 
said  the  Judge,  but  a  few  extra  ones  had  been  added  and  he 
did  not  know  which  these  were ! 

The  skeleton  formerly  had  been  articulated  and 
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mounted  in  the  customary  fashion.  But  “the  children  used 
to  play  with  it,  just  as  if  it  were  a  toy”  and  a  small  girl  de¬ 
lighted  in  taking  it  apart  and  reassembling  it!  Something 
over  a  year  after  the  bones  came  into  my  custody,  I  decided 
that  instead  of  keeping  them  in  a  drawer  and  showing  them 
to  all  whose  curiosity  prompted  them  to  request  it,  a  better 
course  would  be  to  build  a  small  tomb  inside  the  enclosed 
yard  of  the  museum  and  to  place  the  bones  of  Redding  in 
a  hermetically  sealed  box  inside  the  tomb.  Upon  either  a 
marble  slab  or  a  bronze  tablet  I  proposed  to  tell  briefly  the 
story  of  the  man  whose  mortal  remains  were  so  entombed. 

When  I  submitted  my  plan  to  several  friends  I  was 
astonished  by  the  vigor  and  warmth  of  their  antagonism 
to  it.  Henry  Steele  Wardner,  whose  interest  in  David 
Redding  has  been  noted  earlier  in  this  study,  assailed  my 
plan  with  some  bitterness.  My  suggestion  was  “shame¬ 
ful  and  if  I  attempted  to  carry  it  into  effect  I  ought  to  be 
removed  from  my  position  and  denied  the  right  to  hold  any 
responsible  office  or  post  in  any  historical  body  in  Ver¬ 
mont!  That  summary  of  the  reception  of  my  plan  by  a 
fine  Vermont  gentleman  and  scholar  omits  some  violent 
language.  It  was  my  old  friend’s  belief  that  the  skeleton 
should  be  re-articulated,  mounted  and  displayed  in  a  glass 
case.  But  opposed  to  Mr.  Wardner’s  attitude  was  that  of 
another  distinguished  Vermonter,  a  man  widely  renowned 
for  his  great  knowledge  of  our  local  history,  and  one  of  the 
wisest  of  associates  and  counsellors.  He  opposed  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  any  plan  such  as  the  one  proposed  upon  the  ground 
that  it  would  not  be  understood,  people  being  sure  to 
believe  that  we  were  “honoring  a  traitor  and  spy.”  At  that 
time,  of  course,  the  traditional  story  had  not  been  dis¬ 
counted  by  new  discoveries. 

I  must  admit  that  neither  the  extremes  of  opinion  cited, 
nor  any  of  the  intermediate  views  expressed  by  others, 
convinced  me.  It  still  seemed  to  me  that  the  bones  of 
Redding  should  be  given  sepulchre  and  the  place  of  en¬ 
tombment  marked  as  a  matter  of  historical  interest.  I 
think  that  the  entombment  would  have  taken  place  any¬ 
way,  despite  the  opposing  views,  were  it  not  for  the  letter 
I  received  from  a  gracious  lady  who  had  a  deep  personal 
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interest  in  the  matter,  because  she  was  the  little  girl  who 
used  to  take  the  skeleton  apart  and  put  it  together  again. 
She  viewed  the  bones  much  as  she  would  view  a  favorite 
doll  of  her  childhood  days  that  had  been  brought  to  light 
out  of  a  trunk  stored  in  the  attic.  To  her  there  was  nothing 
grewsome  about  the  bones.  “David”  had  been  her  friend 
and  playmate  in  the  land  of  make-believe.  The  bones  were 
not,  to  her,  relics  of  mortality,  symbols  of  death,  but  of  a 
companion  and  playfellow  in  wonderful  make-believe 
land  where  fancy  reigns  and  knowledge  matters  not  at  all. 
She  wanted  the  bones  kept  in  a  drawer  or  some  other  safe 
place  if  we  were  unwilling  to  have  them  mounted  as  they 
used  to  be.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  her  wishes  have  been 
respected. 

It  is  really  astonishing  how  many  people  manifest  a 
desire  to  look  upon  the  bones.  Through  the  years  I  have 
shown  them  to  thousands  of  people,  always  by  their  per¬ 
sonal  request.  And  always  I  ask  myself  the  question, 
“Would  an  inscription  in  stone  or  bronze  upon  a  tomb 
be  as  interesting?” 

I  do  not  know. 
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